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THE HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Haskell Oriental Museum is a fire-proof structure of 
three stories and basement, erected through the generosity of 
Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, by a gift of $100,000, as a memorial to 
her husband, Mr. Frederick Haskell. Besides the offices tem- 
porarily occupied for general purposes, and a large library room it 
contains a series of large and well-lighted rooms for the instal- 
lation and exhibition of museum materials. 

The collections occupy the second floor. They embrace the 
following : 


THE BIBLICAL COLLECTION 


Includes relief maps, wall maps and the materials furnished 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund; casts of the accessible 
monuments, like the Moabite stone, the Siloam inscription, the 
Greek tablet from the temple mountain, etc.; a complete series 
of over 900 oriental photographs of Palestine and countries of 
the eastern Mediterranean basin. As rapidly as possible all 
original material illustrative of oriental life, also coins and other 
antiquities will be collected and installed. 
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THE COMPARATIVE-RELIGION COLLECTION. 


The Department of Comparative Religion has a large loan 
collection of cultus-implements illustrative of Japanese Shinto 
and Buddhism, and of Hinduism, made, during a long residence 
in the East, by Dr. E. Buckley, a docent in The University. 
The chief characteristic of the collection is its inclusion of the 
smaller cultus-implements, which are usually neglected in favor 
of more artistically effective idols. Such cultus-implements, 
especially those of folk-religion, are usually of quite insignificant 
intrinsic value, but can be secured only by visiting the temple or 
locality where they are in use, and are intelligible only to those 
familiar with the use made of them. These include phalloi, in 
great varieties, ktenes, shells, mandrakes, mirrors as sun-symbols, 
pails for water-cult, fuses for fire-cult, sacred plants, spirit- 
boats, gods of luck, charms of many materials and applications, 
divining rods, sacred pictures, votive gifts, food-offerings, 
scriptures, prayers, and the like, to mention first the articles 
illustrative of Shinto, where idols are conspicuous by their 
absence, with the single exception of the above mentioned gods 
of luck, which form a group of mixed and modern origin. This 
Shinto collection is both complete and unique. The Musée 
Guimet at Paris, and the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford, con- 
tain only a few Shinto articles, while no other, except possibly 
the Leiden Museum, contains any at all. 

To the Buddhist collection belong, besides articles similar 
to the above mentioned, the more familiar and artistic idols, in 
the production of which the Japanese are at present easily supe- 
rior to all other peoples. The entire collection numbers about 
four hundred articles. Articles for exhibition have also been 
loaned by Mrs. Helen E. Bassett, by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson and 
by Dr. Paul Carus. 


THE ASSYRIAN COLLECTION 


Is made up of a fine series of casts, including the better known 
monuments of Assyria, chiefly from originals in the British 
Museum. The material is comprehensive enough for the student 
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to learn the reading of texts from the monuments and tablets 
themselves, as well as to illustrate the principles of Assyrian 
art. 


THE EGYPTIAN COLLECTION. 


It embraces a very representative series of pottery and house- 
hold utensils, and some alabasters; a perfect chessboard with 
the men; a good collection of matrices or moulds for ornaments 
and charms in faience; talismans, gods, rings, pendants, etc., 
from Amarna. From the same place is a bas-relief study, in 
limestone, of the head of Amenhotep IV. Of funeral remains 
the collection contains five mummies, three in cases, two grave 
tablets; about sixty ushebtiu, five wooden statues of Osiris, two 
of them finely painted; a good series of funeral furniture, con- 
sisting of several painted boxes or chests, a chair, etc.; also a 
largé collection of mummied birds, cats, crocodiles, etc.; many 
smaller objects, not to be mentioned in a summary, some of 
them very fine. The above were collected in Egypt for The 
University by the assistant director during the winter of 1894-5. 

Beside the above, through the kindness of Professor Petrie 
and the generosity of Mr. H. M. Kennard of London, the 
Museum has received a full series of the pottery, etc., of that 
remarkable people discovered by Mr. Petrie opposite Coptos, in 
the winter of 1894-5. It is expected also that material from 
Mr. Petrie’s recent work in the vicinity of Thebes will be depos- 
ited in the Museum during the coming year. 

A large series of casts, especially bas-reliefs from the old 
empire well represent the monumental materials in the foreign 
museums. Beside these, the Museum possesses a collection of 
photographs, nearly 1200 in number, illustrating Egypt and its 
remains still zm situ as well as the chief antiquities of the 
museums of Gizeh, London, Paris, Florence and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 
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THE LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE OF THE 
HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM. 


THE corner stone of the Haskell Oriental Museum was laid 
on July 1, 1895, in connection with the exercises of the eleventh 
convocation of The University of Chicago. After the convoca- 
tion address and the conferring of degrees, the procession was 
formed and proceeded to the site of the Museum. The Presi- 
dent of The University made a brief statement, after which he 
laid the corner stone. Prayer was offered by the Reverend P. 
S. Henson, D.D. The corner-stone address was delivered by 
the Reverend Professor John Henry Barrows, D.D. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Reverend H. C. Herring. 


THE STATEMENT. 


By PRESIDENT W. R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Tue thought that today we lay the corner stone of the build- 
ing which shall stand possibly for five centuries carries with it 
very much that is significant and inspiring. 

The thought that the building has been given by a generous 
Christian woman in order to make possible the broader and 
deeper study of the world’s sacred Scriptures, and especially those 
of Christianity, is still more significant and more inspiring. But 
most significant and most inspiring of all is the deep Chris- 
tian faith and the generous Christian heart which prompted this 
magnificent gift for the cause of science and truth. May the 
significance and the inspiration of the deed impress the heart of 
every man and woman within the reach of my voice, of every 


man and woman who in the centuries that are coming shall look 
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upon this beautiful structure. May God bless this woman richly, 
and may he so order that the building, erected through her 
generous gift, shall richly bless the world. 


THE ADDRESS. 


By JoHN HENRY BARROWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND FRIENDS: I deem this a golden day 
in the history, not only of The University of Chicago, but also 
of the University life of America. This, I believe, is one of the 
first buildings dedicated exclusively to Oriental studies, those 
studies from which so much spiritual and intellectual light has 
come to mankind, and from which so much illumination is still 
further expected. As the three chief languages of the ancient 
world were employed to write on the Cross of Christ the inscrip- 
tion of his royalty, so the same three languages are used to 
inscribe on the corner stone of this building sentences which 
will be both inspiration and guidance to the scholars who, 
through coming centuries, shall pass in and out of this beautiful 
edifice. 

Lux ex Oriente, Light from the, East. It comes to us with 
every daybreak, awakening joy and hope, as the solar king 
flames in the forehead of the morning sky. From the East have 
come the world’s religions, all of them native to Asia; from the 
East has come the Bible of humanity ; in the East have risen the 
mighty prophets whose words are the life of our civilization. 
And with faces fronting the dawn, -we still anticipate new 
sunbursts of truth, that light which never was on sea or land, 
which dwells in the souls of sages and saints, of apostles and 
martyrs, and of all devout seekers after the divine. On this 
corner stone is also inscribed a sentence from the Hebrew psalms 
in that venerable language wherein was written the chief part of 
the world’s great Bible, ‘“‘The entrance of Thy words giveth 
light.” All of God’s utterances deserve this eulogy. It was 
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enlightenment which came to Prince Siddartha beneath the Bo- 
tree; it was enlightenment which came to Saul at Damascus, the 
divine word entering into his soul in dazzling illumination. It was 
enlightenment which came to Socrates in the streets of Athens, 
through the divine-haunting Genius whom he questioned. It 
was enlightenment which the Persian worshipers sought and 
found on the eastern hill-tops brilliant with the banners of the 
morning. Preéminently it was enlightenment which came with 
the divine word to the souls of those Hebrew prophets who are 
ever urging us to walk in the light of the Eternal. 

But on the third side of this corner stone is inscribed in 
Greek, the language of the highest and broadest culture, that 
word from the Prologue of the fourth gospel which says of the 
Logos, the Christ, ‘‘He was the true, or original, light, which, 
coming into the world, enlighteneth every man.” The Christian 
faith which identifies the spiritual illumination of our race with 
that gracious manifestation of God, which came through his Son 
in the Incarnation, now irradiates those hopeful and earnest 
studies into Comparative Religion from which theology rightly 
expects so much. We believe that 


“The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken ; 
The word by seers or sibyls told 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind 
Still whispers to the willing mind ; 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost.” 


And we who cherish the Christ, as he is revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, gratefully and reverently identify him with the universal 
manifestations of God’s truth and love. 

But light is only one of the great words which the spiritual 
eye may behold inscribed upon this building. We see there also 
Learning, Piety, Love, Hope. Hellenic and Egyptian studies, 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Babylonian, and Hindu literatures and records 
are to find their home within these walls. It is believed that the 
cause of true religion is to be the gainer by the faithful and rev- 
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erent work done here. And then the Haskell Oriental Museum 
is a memorial building, bearing the name of one of the worthiest 
citizens of Chicago, erected by the devoted wife, whose contri- 
butions to this University have been so noteworthy and whose 
sympathy with the higher and broader Christian movements and 
studies of our times is so active and intense. This is one of a 
group of buildings, of a memorial character, which indicate how 
worthily the far-sighted and generous-minded citizens of Chicago - 
may commemorate their beloved dead. This University is an 
institution belonging to all classes and denominations of our 
people, which appeals to the higher intellectual and moral inter- 
ests of the city, and also addresses that fruitful civic pride and 
hopeful enthusiasm to which we must look for many of the 
grandest results of the future. 

I am glad that men and women of all denominations are 
cherishing the University and adding to its beneficent work. We 
praise the great-minded men of other ages that built the chief 
architectural monuments of Europe. Within the hallowed glooms 
of the Chartres Cathedral, Lowell sang: 


“I look round on the windows, pride of France, 
Each the bright gift of some mechanic guild, 
Who loved their city and thought gold well spent 
To make her beautiful with piety.” 


But both religion and learning and civic pride and the natural 
‘desire for a splendid earthly immortality are all appealing to the 
large-hearted and open-handed to continue this work of Univer- 
sity building that shall make our city beautiful and illustrious to 
the ends of the earth and the limits of time. Some of you know 
that the architectural plans already determined provide for a 
collection of structures which, when completed, will make by far 
the most magnificent university pile on the continent. They will 
be harmonized under one general scheme, and they are of such 
quality and character, thanks to the wisdom and genius of the 
architect and to the lofty ideals of the President and Trustees of 
The University, as to be worthy monuments to the generous, 
famous, and honored makers of this great town. Very largely 
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they are to bear the names of those who have been associated 
with the growth of this imperial city. The beautiful structures 
which we see about us, bearing the names of Ryerson, Foster, 
Kelly, Beecher, Walker, Cobb, Kent, Snell, and Haskell, indicate 
the memorial character which The University’s architecture has 
assumed. And still greater work is urgently demanded. The 
English universities have their towers and chapels and majestic 
libraries and sculptured gateways, and splendid windows, and 
sonorous bells sounding over the Merton meadows or along the 
stone and oaken bridges of the Cam. The famous King’s Chapel 
of Cambridge on which the royal saint of England lavished his 
gold, that ‘immense and glorious work of fine intelligence,” 


“Those lofty pillars,’ ‘that branching roof’ 
Self-pvoised and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering, and wandering on as loth to die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yielded proof 
That they were born for immortality,”— 


this glory of King’s College, as Wordsworth felt and sang it, — 
why should it not be reproduced here in the heart of our 
western world and become, with the University Library build- 
ing, the central and crowning glory of these gray quadrangles ? 
Why will not some of our merchant princes, quite as worthy of 
honor as any chapel or cathedral builders of the Middle Age, 
seize this opportunity of a glorious immortality? I earnestly 
believe that our beloved University represents all that is highest 
in our city’s life, and that it will do more than anything else 
to free us from reproach and to give our name, already honored 
as representing material masteries, a purer and more lasting 
lustre. 

A century hence the Haskell Oriental Museum, now rising, 
will be surrounded by groups of academic buildings that shall 
repeat many of the glories so dear to Oxford. Two hundred 
years hence this University may be the crown of the world’s 
metropolis, a seat of learning like that by the Isis, learning hal- 
lowed by time and by sacred memories, 
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“The Past’s incalculable hoard, 
Mellowed by scutcheoned panes in cloisters old 
Seclusions ivy-hushed, and pavements sweet 
With immemorial lisp of musing feet.” 


We are pioneers of an immeasurable future, and the corner 
stone that is laid today is a milestone in human progress. All 
honor then to those who have so wisely planned and skilfully 
guided the development of this University! All blessings on 
the generous benefactress whose gracious hand lifts this splendid 
structure toward the sky! All hail to the glorious and imperial 
future, rich with the increasing spoils of learning and the multi- 
plied triumphs of faith, of which the Oriental Museum is a sure 
and golden prophecy. 


4 7 


THE SERVICE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
THE EDUCATION OF THE RACE.’ 


By REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Need of this discussion.— The Old Testament in the primitive church.— 
Its influence since that time.— The use made of the prophetic writers in social 
reform.—In politics the Old Testament employed to serve the cause of liberty. 
— The Old Testament and Biblical criticism— The conclusions of criticism 
in regard to it.— Criticisms contributions to a better understanding and use 
of the Old Testament.— A prediction of larger service for the Old Testament. 


In choosing a subject to present to you I have been guided 
by the desire for one that should prove of profit to an audience 
so widely and variously interested in education as this here 
gathered, and that at the same time should not take the speaker 
in directions in which he had no special knowledge. I have 
accordingly selected as my theme, ‘The part which the Old 
Testament has played in the education of the race, and how far 
its power to educate and inspire is affected by modern criti- 
cism.” How much such a theme stands in need of statement 
will be acknowledged by all, and yet, had I stood here last year, 
I could not have imagined that need to be so deep as I now 
know it to be. Last December, in Zhe North American Review, 
Professor Goldwin Smith published an article on the Old Testa- 
ment entitled, ‘‘The Mill-Stone of Christianity,” by which he 
meant that the Old Testament is nothing but dead-weight about 
the neck of the Christian religion. Professor Smith is one of 
the most cultured men of the day, and a devout one. He has 
the first of all qualities for appreciating his subject, and that is 
belief in the presence of divine elements within the Scriptures of 
the Hebrews. One cannot conceive of a mind or an equipment 

* The Convocation Address delivered in the Quadrangles of The University of 


Chicago, July 1, 1896, in connection with the dedication of Haskell Oriental Museum. 
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or a position out of which it ought to have been more easy to 
discriminate the value of the Old Testament in the light of 
recent biblical criticism. Yet all this science of criticism, which 
is as old and well established as most of our physical sciences, 
Professor Goldwin Smith ignores, and in December last he pub- 
lished an article which would have been already out of date 
thirty years ago. He interprets the Old Testament on the most 
unscientific methods. He fails to put it in the perspective of 
that long, gradual growth which recent science has so impres- 
sively illustrated, and he is quite ignorant of the splendid apolo- 
getic for it furnished by the comparative history of the Semitic 
religions. It is a hard word to say of the work of such a man, buta 
more crude and unreasonable utterance upon the Old Testament 
has seldom issued from the press. Coming from the man it does 
come from it only makes more imperative the need of some pub- 
lic examination of how far the religious and educational capacity 
of the Old Testament has been affected for better or for worse 
by the research and criticism of our time. 

At a very early period the Old Testament became part of 
the canonical Scriptures of our religion. This event, somomen- 
tous for civilization, so fraught with both good and evil, was 
due to a large number of causes. By the time of Our Lord, 
almost all the separate books had been received into the Jewish 
canon; they formed Our Lord’s Bible, the Bible of his educa- 
tion and of his ministry. He grew out of the Old Testament 
and taught his disciples to recognize him in it. He repealed, 
indeed, some of its statutes, and rebuked many of its tempers; 
he added to it beyond all its own promises. But, on the other 
side, how much in it he took for granted, how much he 
enforced, how much he came to fulfil! He took for granted 
its fundamental doctrines of man and righteousness, of creation 
and providence, and of God’s method of grace through Israel. 
He accepted its history as a preparation for himself, and 
drew from it many of the categories of his gospel; but, above 
all, he fed his own soul upon it, and expressly set himself to 
the fulfilment of its calls and ideals. 

Accordingly, we find the Old Testament employed by his 
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disciples in all departments of their preaching, whether apolo- 
getic or ethical. Even those of the apostles who most empha- 
size the expiry of the old dispensation are ready to draw from 
its Scriptures proofs of the divine mission of Christ, with truths 
about creation and providence. Now, all this was not only for 
the Jew. The Gentile also needed a cosmogony and history of 
God’s dealing with the race in harmony with the new faith 
which Christ had given him. He also needed proof for the 
argument that Jesus was the Christ. He discerned the spiritu- 
ality of the Old Testament, finding that the prophets quickened 
his conscience and that the psalter uttered his experience. 
Thus, in Christian philosophy and in Christian worship, the 
place of the Old Testament was secure from the beginning, and 
that for reasons both logical and practical. 

Among other proofs of how widely such motives extended 
the use of the Old Testament across éarly Christendom I may 
mention five: (1) The church evinced the same anxiety to 
determine the limits of the Old Testament canon as to deter- 
mine those of the New. (2) There was the remarkable rejec- 
tion of the Old Testament by so many of the heresies—a sure 
sign of its influence upon the Catholic church. (3) There was 
the frequent use of Old Testament character and narrative in 
popular preaching all over the church, from which we may infer, 
either as cause or effect, familiarity with the Old Testament on 
the part of the common people. (4) There was the remark- 
able influence of the Mosaic law on legislation and public 
morals, which began with Constantine, and from his time to 
Justinian’s, according to authorities like Gibbon, purged social 
life and modified the law of the empire. (5) There was, later 
on, the readiness with which the young Christian nations of 
Europe found in the history of the Jewish people illustra- 
tions and inspiration for their own struggles for freedom. 

It is along all these lines that the influence of the Old Tes- 
tament has been sustained through the centuries to the present 
day. Of course it has suffered alike from the temporary 
fashions of exegesis and from the abiding sins of the preacher. 
Forgetful of the distinctions which Jesus himself had made 
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between the temporary and the eternal in the Old Testament, 
the pedant and the bigot imposed its ceremonial and political 
laws to the confusion of Christian simplicity and the exhaustion 
of Christian zeal; while the tyrant and the inquisitor claimed its 
relentlessness as sanction for their own cruelties to Chris- 
tian and heathen alike. 

Yet through all these ages true inspiration had been drawn 
from the Old Testament by real prophets who knew the spir- 
ituality and holy passion of the great examples of their order ; 
by mystics to whose pure hearts the ancient pages glowed with 
visions of God; by experimental preachers who, moving through 
that rich old world of character, won insight, force and a breadth 
of field unattainable elsewhere; and by social reformers, to 
whose noble succession Europe owes an almost ceaseless appli- 
cation of the principles of Hebrew prophecy to the generations 
of her public life. 

It is in this last direction, perhaps, that the influence of the 
Old Testament on civilization has been most conspicuous. From 
the time that the example of the Pentateuch affected Roman 
law and braced the rulers of the empire to grapple at least 
with the bestial sins, the Hebrew Scriptures, in Christian 
hands, have done their divine service in inspiring both the 
reprovers of public morals and the defenders of the rights of 
the common people. Take two instances. The _ greatest 
preacher of the East, Chrysostom, by expositions and homilies 
applied the Old Testament to the life of his day in the most 
practical spirit. Savonarola, besides reviving a simple gospel, 
was a great preacher of civic righteousness; and became so by 
his lectures on Amos, Micah and other prophets. From his 
day to our own there never was a European city or nation 
moved to higher ideals of justice and the commonweal with- 
out the reawakening of those ancient voices which declared to 
Jacob his sin and to Israel his transgression. Remember how 
much of Puritan preaching—of the most sane and practical 
Puritan preaching—was drawn from the Old Testament. Take 
the earlier Puritans like Henry Smith, with his “Scripture for 
Magistrates” and his “Memento for Magistrates ;”’ or the later 
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Puritans like Goodwin, whose sermons to the House of Com- 
mons and on public occasions were nearly always from Old Tes- 
tament texts; or Cromwell himself, who took those texts from 
which to enforce order and pure liberty and the truth that God 
was guiding England as much as he had ever guided Israel ; or 
the revival of this kind of preaching, adapted to modern life, 
by Kingsley and Maurice— Maurice, who has had more social 
influence in England than any preacher of this century, and 
who, to use his own words, counted ‘paramount the duty of 
vindicating the Old Testament as the great witness for liberty 

the witness of the sacredness of this earth” to God's 
cause and to the people’s. 

But outside sermons take the great succession of treatises 
which form an almost complete history of the political ideal in 
Europe from Constantine to the period immediately preceding 
the French Revolution. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei; Dante’s 
De Monarchia ; the political tracts of the German reformers ; Mil- 
ton’s Defence of the People of England; Buchanan’s De Jure Regni 
apud Scotos; Rutherford’s Lex Rex. All of these appeal to the 
Old Testament ; some of them use it lavishly. 

It is a fact of great interest, that in the prodigious contro- 
versy between the divine right of kings and the right of the 
people, the advocates of monarchy have their texts chiefly from 
the New Testament, while the champions of the people relied on 
the Old. The Royalist divines of Great Britain and France 
used, as their proofs for the sacredness of the Stuart and Bour- 
bon houses, Pilate’s words to Christ: ‘(I have power to crucify 
or release thee ;” Paul’s: “The powers that be are ordained of 
God ;” Peter’s: “The king as supreme.” But the Scriptures 
which, after the fashion of the times, popular champions like 
Milton and Rutherford preferred against them, are drawn from 
the Old Testament—from the narratives that tell of the subjec- 
tion of the Kings to the Covenant, and from many passages of 
the prophets. 

When we read chapter on chapter of such excerpts and 
remember that the Book from which they were drawn was 
already in the hands and hearts of the common people, we 
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appreciate how much of the liberty which those wonderful cen- 
turies secured for the modern world is due to the Old Testament. 

It is obvious that the distinction between the Old and New 
Testament, which this controversy emphasized, is no artificial 
one. The political circumstances of the two dispensations were 
entirely different. Through Old Testament history we follow 
the growth, the opportunities, the judgment of a nation. The 
purpose of God is a people; religious discipline and experience, 
religious duty and hope, are almost entirely identified with national 
rights and responsibilities, the struggle for national liberty 
and national righteousness. But in the New Testament we do 
not deal with a nation at all. There is an entirely exceptional 
state of affairs, in which religion neither is associated with pop- 
ular struggles nor assumes the responsibilities of government, 
but the sole political duty of the believer is reverence to the 
powers that be—the guardians of that Providential Peace in 
which the Church of Christ was to spread across the world. 
This is a state of affairs not so like modern history as the other 
was, and therefore it is that in this one province of religion the 
Hebrew prophets have been felt by the moderns to stand nearer 
to them than the apostles do. The apostles were sojourners and 
pilgrims upon earth; the prophets were citizens and patriots. 
And I may add that for the same reasons the Old Testament, 
though upon a plane of public life different from that on which 
our forefathers applied it, must always have social and political 
functions to discharge supplementary to the functions of the New 
Testament. 

Time would fail me were I to go into detail along other lines 
of this wonderful Book’s influence upon civilization. I can only 
indicate them. Whether we speak the English or the German 
language, we know what the Old Testament has done for our 
literature. It has set the rhythm of our noblest English prose, 
supplied us with the stories of our greatest epics, and furnished 
us with our most enduring lyrics. The dignity, the spaciousness, 
the firm, clear language of a large part of our literature are but 
reflections from it. The Psalter again has been half the world’s 
confessional. Modern men have found in the Psalms expression 
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of their religious experience more virile and sincere than any of 
their own hymns. What a part the Psalms and the Book of 
Proverbs have played in the education of the young, moulding 
the habits and loosening the aspirations of untold millions of 
pure and serviceable lives! And all that rich world of character, 
how its figures have proved, in larger numbers and with force 
scarcely inferior to those of the New Testament, the masters, 
the examples and the warnings of all our hearts. 

Such are in outline a few of the many directions in which 
the Old Testament has influenced the moral education of the 
race. And of course the book has achieved this influence, 
because in spite of its many obscurities, in spite of the irrele- 
vance of portions of it to our modern life, in spite even of the 
frequent moral scandals which it raises, men have caught in it 
the authentic accents of the Word of God, enforcing not only 
his law, but a very full and clear revelation of his character 
and his ways with men. 

Now this book has been subjected for a century and a half 
to what may truly be called a more thorough process of research 
and analysis than ever was undergone by any literature in any 
language. Let us remember that the science of Old Testament 
criticism is not, as so many imagine, a thing of yesterday, with 
results so hastily reached that they may be reversed tomorrow. 
The Science of Biblical Criticism has a history as old as that of 
some of the physical sciences. It has been served by as strong 
a succession of masters, without dogmatic bias and upon methods 
as exact and reliable. Every one of the positions which it has 
reached has been contested and re-contested times without num- 
ber. And not only are its advanced pioneers tending to draw 
in upon the same methods and conclusions, but they are rapidly 
bringing after them all but the most hopelessly stagnant of 
scholars. The passage of Professor Robertson Smith from his 
early defense of a more conservative position to that of Graf 
and Wellhausen, still more the capitulation of Delitzsch upon 
the authorship of the Pentateuch illustrate what I mean. Nor 
has Old Testament criticism suffered the strange oscillation 
which appeared in New Testament criticisms in connection with 
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the theories of Baur. The progress has been slow, careful and 
assured through the whole of this century. 

It is inevitable that under such research and progress of 
opinion the Old Testament’s claim to be history and revelation 
should have undergone a radical revision. The results—which 
I desire now to state not in each case as my personal opinion 
but in order to show the greatest extreme at which the conclu- 
sions of the critics have arrived—are mainly these. 

The traditional theories of the authorship have been discred- 
ited. Many books attributed to single names have been shown 
to be of composite origin and in parts of much later date than 
the authors to whom they are entirely assigned by their titles. 
The ordinary methods of oriental authorship, by original writ- 
ing, by compilation, by alteration of earlier material, and by 
attributing the result to some ancient writer of fame— have been 
discovered to have governed the composition of the Old Testa- 
ment. The inevitable results of such methods—compromises 
and even contradictions— have also been alleged to be present. 
The body of legislation for instance, so far from being a com- 
plete code delivered unto the people at one time and through 
one man, Moses, has been shown to be in part a body of law and 
custom inherited by Israel from their Semitic ancestors and in 
part a growth through their own history, bearing reflection of 
different periods of this. The early history has been doubted ; 
some critics have gone the length of saying that it is impossible 
to be sure of anything in Israel’s history before the passage of 
the Jordan—except the entrance of a new ethical principle into 
their national life, by the mediation of Moses and in the form of 
an inspiration by their national God. But a reaction is taking 
place here, and I notice that one of the most advanced of our 
critics has been affirming lately the reality of the patriarchs. 
The presence of myth and legend has been asserted in the early 
history, and it has been shown that not merely in ritual and 
custom, but even in their intellectual conceptions of Deity, 
Israel was closely akin to her heathen neighbors. 

Now I have put these conclusions at their possible worst, not 
because personally I agree with every one of them, but in order 
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that being put at their worst we may ask ourselves the question 
which I set out to answer: whether even by them the science of 
criticism has paralyzed that influence of the Old Testament 
which we have seen to be so beneficent and so enduring down 
all the centuries. 

By far the largest part of this question may be stated thus: 
Has Biblical Criticism by its assured results made it more diffi- 
cult for us to believe in the Old Testament as the word of God, 
and as the history of an authentic revelation of himself to man- 
kind? 

To that question let me give at once a convinced and cordial 
answer. So far from removing all grounds for our belief in the 
Old Testament as the record of a divine revelation, Biblical 
Criticism in its widest sense has furnished us with deeper and 
wider foundations for that belief than ever we had before. And 
in this way: 

Before the present era of criticism, when one wished to prove 
the uniqueness of Israel’s religion and by inference its divinity, 
one usually contrasted it with the ethnic religions of Greece, 
Rome and the Aryan barbarians. But this was always difficult 
because those religions were the product of a race very different 
from that to which Israel belonged; and it remained open for 
hostile critics to say that Israel’s religious distinction and sub- 
limity were due to their racial origin and might be explained by 
their natural and historical conditions. Renan took up this posi- 
tion forty years ago. He said that Israel’s monotheism and the 
Old Testament spirit of righteousness were due to Israel’s Sem- 
itic ancestry and in the latter had been developed by the purely 
natural causes of their desert environment. 

Now in nothing have the results of recent Old Testament 
science been more conspicuous than in the disproof it has fur- 
nished of this theory of a natural origin for Israel’s religion. 
For fifty years scholars have been at work on the comparison 
of Semitic religions—the religion that is to say of all the 
nations with whom the Israelites were brethren according to 
the flesh. And while they have illustrated far beyond previous 
imagination how much Israel had in common with her heathen 
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brethren of law, custom, and even as I have said, intellectual 
conceptions of deity, all this common heritage and similarity 
has only brought out into greater relief the presence of a dis- 
tinctive element in Israel’s religion which all critics are now 
unanimously agreed was not possessed by any of the others. 
There is no one who is a more free critic than Kuenen; and he 
says that although Jehovah and the gods of Moab, Edom and 
Ammon were so much alike in the beliefs of their respective 
peoples, who called them by the same titles, propitiated them 
by the same offerings and even practiced in an imagined obedi- 
ence to them the same cruel and exterminating wars— yet says 
Kuenen the religion of Jehovah had in it from the first the 
promise of all that it ultimately attained to, and this from the 
first was lacking in other Semitic faiths. 

This distinctive element in the religion of Israel which is not 
to be explained by natural causes, was ethical. From the first 
Israel had a higher, holier morality than all her Semitic kins- 
folk. From the first there was in her, however, rudely wrapped 
in the forms of a primitive religion-——there was in her the 
promise, the potency of the sublime doctrines of righteousness 
which she reached under the prophets of the eighth century. 

Whence then did this ethical superiority arise—this purer 
law, these holier ideals, this quicker conscience—which Israel 
had from the very first? Read their early records on the most 
skeptical principles, and you will find that in every case Israel’s 
impulses to a higher life came to them through some impression 
of or belief in the character and will of their God. From first 
to last it was his influence which the people and their prophets 
owned. No progress was made in Israel without belief in such 
influence; without the quick, sincere sense of it in the best 
men of the nation. But if this be so, and it is a fact granted 
by the most skeptical critics, who at the same time are unable 
to explain Israel’s morality and pure faith by natural and his- 
torical reasons—is this not a state of opinion I ask perfectly 
compatible with an honest belief in a real revelation in the Old 
Testament —the belief that behind that national deity of Israel, 
and through the obscure and vain imaginations the early nation 
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had of him, there were present the Character and Will of God 
himself, using the people’s low thoughts and symbols to express 
himself to them, lifting them always a little higher, and finally 
making himself known as he did through the prophets as the 
God of the Whole Earth, identical with righteousness and 
abounding in mercy. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that by far the greater num- 
ber of higher critics of the Old Testament have been men who 
have continued to believe in its divine origin and. inspiration. 
The acceptance of the modern theories of the Pentateuch did 
not paralyze the personal faith of Delitzsch. We have had no 
more free and advanced a critic than Professor Robertson Smith ; 
he adopted all the methods and most of the results of the higher 
critics, yet his belief in the Old Testament as the Word of God 
was strong to the day of his death; as for critics like Wellhausen 
who have been blamed for irrevererice in their treatment of 
Israel’s history, it is impossible to read their books without feel- 
ing the religious faith that pervades them in the providential 


guidance of Israel and the divinity of her religion. May I give. 


you a still more explicit proof. Some months ago I had some 
correspondence with Professor Budde, one of the ablest and most 
radical of all the younger generation of biblical critics in Ger- 
many ; and I have his testimony in writing: ‘As for me, my belief 
ina veal revelation in the Old Testament steht felsenfest’’ stands rock- 
fast. 

But if this our central faith in the Old Testament be not 
only preserved by modern criticism, but set upon grounds more 
sure and scientific, surely we can say that all is preserved, at 
least all that is essential. What matters it whether this or that 
character be historical if God himself was in the history? What 
matters it whether this or that prophecy be the authentic work 
of the man whose name is above it if it be the authentic work 
of the Spirit of God, if it have the authenticity of truth, of 
vision, and of life ? 

Consider the undoubted facts; remember also that so far 
from being destructive throughout, the literary and historical 
criticism of the Old Testament has in parts been constructive. 
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Great parts of the old Testament field remain unquestioned by 
it—TI should rather say fortified, explored, made habitable by 
modern men. There are the prophets, the poetry, the books of 
didactic and speculative wisdom which apply the fear of God and 
the wisdom which springs from it to the everyday life of man. 
No historical criticism can affect these fields. The reader and 
preacher may move across them with all the undistracted bold- 
ness of his fathers—nay with more freshness, more insight, 
more agility, for the text is clearer, the allusions better under- 
stood, and all the ancient life requickened from which the 
books originally sprang. 

It is from these facts that we may confidently predict for the 
Old Testament a service in the religion and education of our 
race as conspicuous and beneficial under the principles of the 
New Criticism, as for centuries this wonderful book has dis- 
charged under the older principles of interpretation. 


THE SYNAGOGUE SERVICE. 


THE assembly room of the Haskell Oriental Museum was 
the scene of a unique celebration in connection with the dedica- 
tion of the building. It was the reproduction, so far as was pos- 
sible, of a synagogue service as celebrated in the times of Jesus 
Christ. The exercise was undertaken by sixteen students of the 
Divinity School who had been trained under the direction of the 
instructors in the New Testament Department of the Divinity 
School. The students were dressed in costume appropriate to 
the occasion, and in the presence of an interested audience car- 
ried through the ritual as faithfully as it is possible to reproduce 
it at the present day from our somewhat imperfect knowledge 
of ancient forms. A discussion of the ancient synagogue service 
in connection with this modern celebration will be found on 
page 143 of the present number of THE BisLicaL Wor Lp. 


ay 


THE DEDICATION OF THE HASKELL ORIENTAL 
MUSEUM, JULY 2, 1896. 


Tue Haskell Oriental Museum was dedicated July 2, 1896, in 
connection with the Quinquennial Celebration. The exercises 
took place in the Convocation Tent at 3:00 p.m. The invocation 
was offered by Dean Eri B. Hulbert of the Divinity School. 
The choir of Sinai Congregation sang selections from the 
Hebrew Psalter. The building was formally presented to The 
University by Associate Professor George S. Goodspeed, repre- 
senting Mrs. Haskell. The president of The University accepted 
the building on behalf of the trustees of The University. The 
dedicatory address was delivered by Professor Emi! G. Hirsch of 
The University, upon the subject “ From the Rising to the Setting 
Sun.” The prayer of dedication was made by the Reverend W. 
H. P. Faunce, D.D., of New York. 

In connection with the dedication a series of three oriental 
conferences were held to which invitations had been sent to the 
leading oriental scholars of the country. At 9:00 A.M. Professor 
David G. Lyon, Ph.D., of Harvard University, read a paper upon 
the subject, “A Half Century of Assyriology.” At 11:00 A.M. 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, L.H.D., of Columbia Univer- 
sity, spoke on “The Ancient Persian Doctrine of the Future 
Life.” At 2:00 p.m. Professor George Adam Smith, of Free 
Church College, Glasgow, read a paper upon “The Genius and 
Temperament of the Semitic Race.” Discussions followed the 
reading of each of these papers. 

In connection with the dedicatory exercises the following 
messages were sent : 


(1) To Mrs. CAROLINE E. HASKELL, 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Mr. Rockefeller, trustees, faculty, students, friends and visiting Oriental- 
ists send you greeting on this the day of the dedication of the magnificent 
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building provided by your generosity for the furtherance of oriental religious 
studies. We regret your necessary absence from us today, and hope that 
your life may be spared many years to see the results of your benefaction. 


(2) To PROFESSOR JOHN HENKY BARROWS, 
Gottingen, Germany. 


Assembly convened to dedicate Haskell Oriental Museum sends greeting 
to The University’s honored representative and eloquent apostle to India. 


The following cablegram of response was received from Pro- 
fessor Barrows : 
PRESIDENT HARPER, 
Chicago. 
Greetings gratefully received. This golden week prophesies union of 
religion and science. Warmest patriotic congratulations to University. 


In the evening a dinner was given to the visiting oriental 
scholars in the rooms of the Quadrangle Club. In connection 
with it brief responses were made by Professor George Adam 
Smith, D. G. Lyon and A. V. Williams Jackson representing the 
visitors; by Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary ; by the Reverend Theo. G. Soares, Ph.D., 
representing the younger Doctors of the Semitic Department, and 
others. A reception was held immediately afterward in honor 
of the visitors in the halls of Haskell Oriental Museum. 


THE PRESENTATION ADDRESS. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


IT is two years ago today since the president of The Univer- 
sity made the first announcement, in his quarterly statement, of 
the gift of one hundred thousand dollars by Mrs. Caroline E. 
Haskell for the building which we dedicate today. Last year 
at this time the corner stone was laid with appropriate cere- 
mony. Qn that occasion we were honored with the presence of 
that gracious lady whose beneficent thought has ripened into 
the building of which, at this hour, we are so proud. It were a 
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most appropriate thing that she should be here with us today, 
and with her own hands deliver over to The University, to which 
she has entrusted so much hitherto, this new pledge of her con- 
fidence and regard. In her absence, our minds turn naturally 
to another, the orator of that former occasion, and it were fitting 
that he, the brilliant preacher and scholar, the friend of the 
generous donor,—he who has watched over the growth of this 
enterprise and encouraged it, who has followed this beautiful 
structure with constant interest, and who has appropriately 
called it, by reason of its graceful lines and beautiful pro- 
portions, ‘the lady among the buildings of The University,” 
-—it were fitting, I say, that he should be present on this cul- 
minating day to proffer to The University, on behalf of Mrs, 
Haskell, the completed structure. But Professor Barrows has 
left us for a season in fulfilling a mission which the same gener- 
ous friend has initiated, and which, we believe he will bring to 
splendid fruition. In his absence the duty has fallen to me, and 
I am deeply sensible of the honor which is thus conferred upon 
me. 

At the time when the gift of Mrs. Haskell was announced, 
there was dedicated another splendid building, the gift of a 
generous patron of The University, to be devoted to the cause 
of physical science. It is a long step from the brilliant, modern 
and intensely practical work of physics to what, to some, may 
seem the much more remote, scholastic, theoretical, and less 
immediately useful department of oriental study. But such was 
not the thought of the benefactor to whom we owe this build- 
ing. To her, the “light from the East” shines still with 
undiminished brightness upon our western science. It has 
seemed to her to be a service, not only to the cause of sound 
learning, but also to present day life and work, to provide here a 
temple for the service of that universal goddess of Truth, whose 
footprints may be followed and whose instructions sought in the 
Orient youth of the world as well as in the maturer and more 
complicated life of the Occident. In providing this build- 
ing it is the thought of Mrs. Haskell that oriental studies, 
important as they are in themselves, should find their center 
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and their greatest utility in their contributions to the better 
knowledge of the Divine Revelation contained in the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. How well and wisely has she discerned the 
signs of the times! The Bible zs a new book in the light of our 
new studies in oriental life, oriental philology, oriental history, 
oriental archeology, and oriental religion. And who can deny 
that what contributes to our better understanding of the Divine 
Truth of the Holy Scriptures contributes in the most immediate 
and practical way to the progress of the world ? 

Mrs. Haskell presents this building to The University of 
Chicago in honor and in memory of her husband, Frederick 
Haskell, in token of which it is to bear the name of The Haskell 
Oriental Museum. Mr. Haskell was for years a resident of Chi- 
cago and was identified with its business interests. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, that The University of the city in which he lived 
should preserve a memorial of his useful life. And in this gift 
of the wife on behalf of her husband may we not see a further 
touch of beauty crowning this structure ; memories of the past, 
beautiful self-sacrifice, loyal affection reaching beyond the 
grave, coming to gather about this shrine of learning, adding to 
it the grace of hallowed associations ? 

I have the honor, Mr. President, to add that Mrs. Haskell has 
felt a constantly growing enjoyment in the contemplation of this 
gift as she has realized the care, the liberality, the ability, and the 
success which has characterized The University in the administra- 
tion of the trust which she has committed to it; and I, therefore, 
in her name, present to you at this time the keys of The Haskell 
Oriental Museum, expressing the earnest and sincere expectation 
of the giver that there will go forth from these halls enlighten- 
ment, inspiration, and guidance in that learning which has come 
from the East and which, culminating in the Book of Books 
and in the teachings and life of the Son of Man, will ever abide 
as our most precious possession. 
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THE ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE. 


By PRESIDENT W. R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


WE have come together as trustees, colleagues, students of 
The University of Chicago, and as friends of oriental and reli- 
gious learning, in order to perform the last act in a course of 
events which has extended over two years. 

The building which today is to be formally accepted, dedi- 
cated to the cause for which it was intended, and opened to the 
public, as has been said, is devoted to the cause of oriental and 
religious work. For the present the rooms on the lower floor 
have been set apart, with the consent of the donor, for general 
purposes. But in the near future the entire building will be used 
for the purpose for which it has been given. The north room 
on the first floor will be an Egyptological Museum ; the south 
room an Assyriological Museum. The second floor includes 
two large museum rooms which will be used for material which 
shall specially illustrate the writings of sacred Scripture, in other 
words, a Palestinian Museum. On this floor are located three 
lecture rooms and three offices. The north room of the third 
floor will be the library room, while the south room will serve as 
a museum of Comparative Religion. This floor includes also 
two lecture rooms and three offices. The building, with the 
museum materials which have now been arranged in it, has cost, 
in round numbers, $100,000. 

The circumstances connected with the giving of this money 
were most interesting. An effort was being made, at the time, 
to secure the sum of one million dollars before July 1, 1894, in 
order that the gifts pledged conditionally by Martin A. Ryerson 
and John D. Rockefeller might be secured. While progress had 
been made, the result was very uncertain. The summer season 
was coming on, and many whom we might have counted on had 
left the city. There still remained nearly $200,000 to complete 
the sum required. I remember distinctly a warm day about the 
first of June which the Secretary of the Board of Trustees and 
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myself had spent in the city from early morning until late in 
the afternoon without meeting success of any kind. No person 
upon whom we called was found at home As we were returning 
home it was suggested that perhaps our friend, Mrs. Caroline E. 
Haskell, who had before expressed great interest in the work, 
might be willing to assist in the work we were trying to 
accomplish. It was found that she had been considering very 
seriously the question of erecting a building upon the grounds of 
The University in memory of her husband, and in a few minutes 
she expressed her willingness to furnish the money for the erec- 
tion of such a building. It was this gift that made certain the 
securing of the million dollars. The building, therefore, impor- 
tant as it is in itself, means more than at first sight would appear. 
In securing this building The University at the same time secured 
$900,000, which, so far as one can see, would have been lost to 
The University but for Mrs. Haskell’s timely help. 

It isa source of keen regret to all of us that the gracious 
and noble woman who places in our possession this important 
addition to the equipment of The University, is not present at 
these ceremonies. If she were here we should make an effort 
to express to her the feelings of gratitude which fill our hearts. 
In her absence we cannot do less than express as best we can 
these same feelings. 

In the many interviews which she has kindly accorded me I 
have come to understand, I think, the motive which prompted 
the gift. Her heart is full of love to God who has so providen- 
tially guided her life. Her mind is so occupied with the thought 
that men and women everywhere should know more about the 
revelation vouchsafed by this God to humanity ; her whole soul 
is so aglow with the contents of divine truth itself, that she 
makes this contribution to further the interests of a true under- 
standing of the true religion. She realizes, moreover, that this 
thought of relationship to God is universal ; that in the minds of 
men everywhere there has been effort to find the God whom we, 
the disciples of Jesus Christ, have learned to know from our 
Master. She would have all such efforts studied and analyzed in 
order that their contribution may be placed side by side with the 
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great contribution of Christianity. Few women, I make bold to 
affirm, ever indicated a broader comprehension of modern truth 
and modern methods than has the woman whose name we desire 
to honor today. The gift has been prompted by an honest and 
sincere desire to benefit the human race, and the method of 
giving was as gracious as the thought which prompted it was 
broad. It came without restrictions of any kind. There have 
been many contributions to the cause of religion, but no single 
contribution was ever made with purer motive or deeper purpose. 

On behalf of the Trustees of The University I accept from 
Mr. Goodspeed, whom she has chosen to represent her on this 
occasion, the keys of Haskell Oriental Museum, and I promise 
on behalf of The University that the building shall be sacredly 
set apart for the purpose indicated. 
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FROM THE RISING TO THE SETTING SUN.’ 


By EmIL G. HIRSCH, 
The University of Chicago. 


The novelty of an Oriental Museum in America.— The influence of the 
East through biblical literature on the West.—No distinctions in the forum oy 
science between life and death.—The philanthropy of true science.—It brings 
the ages near unto each other.—The Semite's important réle in history.—His 
modern position.—The necessity of studying his literature in order to under- 
stand our own religion.—Rabbinical literature and its importance.— The traces 
of the East in modern thought and institutions—The Semite as the go- 
between.— The Semite as the apostle of religion —The aims and methods y 
the science of religion.—Scientific research helpful not harmful to true reli- 
gion.— The true prophet revives. The museum's opportunity. 


Wer: from his grave to arise today and come into the midst 
of us the old Maccabean bard, his triumphant confidence which 
erst broke forth in joy from his lyre would be framed once more 
on his lips: Ow waw “From the 
rising of the sun to his setting is glorified the name of the Lord.” 
Abdallah’s son, too, the prophet whose name is linked five times 
each day in the Muezzin’s call to prayer with that of the god 
he preached, might find today among us a strong confirmation 
of his position that ‘“‘unto Allah belongeth the morning’s East 
and the evening’s West.”” Even the mind of one ordinarily least 
given to musing and most inhospitable to the suggestions of 
fancy, I hold, will have difficulty to resist the poetic force of this 
occasion’s contrasted associations. An oriental museum dedi- 
cated to its great opportunities in this the most occidental of 
our modern cities! The mute mummy, perhaps when still quick, 
the subject of a dynasty neighboring history’s uncertain issue 
from fable’s mysterious dusk, perhaps one of the priestly choir 
chanting Ra’s morning greeting, destined now to stimulate the 
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scholarly curiosity of the sinking sun’s children and aroused from 
its swathed sleep while the fury and fanaticism of the latest contro- 
versy in modern finance rolls along our stretching prairie to the 
furthest coast lands of the Pacific! Five decades ago, he who 
would have foretold that the youngest among the nations would 
some day pay lover’s court to the broken symbols and trinkets 
saved from the dust of the most ancient, would have met but 
few credulous ears. America then having according to popular 
conceit no history of its own, had no concern in historical inves- 
tigations. Prospect, not retrospect was the Shibboleth of its 
energy. Even then, philosophic thought had easy task to appre- 
ciate that only in a much restricted sense the current epigram 
about America’s freedom from history carried the stamp of truth. 
With no set of men, however bold and strong, of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries did time begin anew. The 
pioneers who set on the Atlantic their westward sail were heirs 
of all the ages stretching behind. They brought hither the best 
that Europe’s noblest races owned, Anglo-Saxon grit and Teu- 
tonic sense of duty,—a wealth of ideas and ideals spun ona 
loom the shuttle of which had been thrown by the busy hands 
of countless generations. With the pilgrims, Jerusalem’s deepest 
thought, if not its speech, found foothold and founded altar on 
the virgin soil of America. The desire to know more of the 
message of Judea’s prophets and to understand more deeply the 
book and words of Him of Nazareth stood sponsor over the 
cradle of the first of our American universities. Harvard and 
Yale were much more the offspring of the Jordan’s bridal union 
with the swifter currents of the Charles than of the Tiber’s love 
and the Illissos’ longing for a new espousal in a new continent. 
Through the windows of Scripture, the East peeped in upon the 
West. But as the literature of and primarily for the Jews what- 
ever the crown jewels it displays which no other collection of 
writings may duplicate, is in itself to a certain measure the 
mirror of custom and conceit, the reporter of occurrence and 
circumstance of nations contiguous to its own home, nations 
that like Egypt and Assyria, like Persia and Macedonia and 
Rome have affected to very vital degrees the fate of mankind ; 
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through line of psalm or verse of gospel, America, as the whole 
world before, was brought into closest touch with and often 
dependency on the far-off dreamlands of the East. To under- 
stand then the Bible as one of the most potent factors of our 
own culture and conduct, we have to turn back to the regions of 
earth where the sun of our civilization first arose in splendor. 
If there be skeptic to doubt Jerusalem’s hold on America, or 
cynic to deplore the influence of Judea on the modern world, 
let him, for the nonce, have his way. The usefulness of this 
museum is not imperiled by concessions to his prejudice. 

In the forum of science the distinctions between life and 
death have no cogency. Neither have the alternatives between 
the practically useful and the theoretically interesting. This 
museum, it would appear, shelters dead remnants of a dead and 
distant day. Beitso! The vast domain of human life and 
labor is science’s great preserve. They were men who spoke the 
languages that here we would re-learn; they were men who 
traced the curious wedges and hieroglyphs that here we would 
decipher; they were men who drank from this curious bowl or 
leaned on this oddly curved crook! They were men who wept 
and thought and loved and hated and hoped and believed. Not 
merely the man at our elbow, no, he in his grave these hundreds 
of circling suns is our neighbor. Homo sum et nihil humani 
alienum a me puto, the true man of science cannot but feel that 
these words of Terence formulate his creed. 

The test of civilization after all is philanthropy in its original 
etymological sense. The science of man is the last but the most 
important in the historical succession of man’s studies. Men 
were on terms of greatest intimacy with the stars, before they 
ever dreamt of exploring the depths of their own minds or souls. 
And still, it is out of the interest in man that every science is 
born. Astrology, pathfinder to astronomy, is child of the desire 
to ascertain man’s fate. The great technical appliances of our 
day, laughing to scorn the obstacles of space and time, have 
reduced in our thought mightily the proportions of the globe, 
but enlarged correspondingly the boundaries of humanity. We 
have discovered that in the far-off isles of the Pacific, in the 
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Arctic and Antarctic circles, in the jungles of Asia, the pampas 
of South America, in the forests of darkest Africa, our planet is 
peopled with beings who are our kinand kith. The researches of 
historical anthropology have done similar service with that of 
modern technology ; for the removal of the barriers between one 
type of civilization and another, erected by the successive ages has 
been itswork. Under its guidance, we learn, and that frequently to 
our great surprise, that ages before we were, men dwelled on God’s 
footstool whose life was quivering with the same pathos and 
stirred by the same passions, whose minds were perplexed by 
the same fundamental problems as are ours. To engender this 
sympathy of man with man, overleaping the gaps of the centuries, 
is one of the purposes and possibilities of a museum like this. 

It is certainly both a vast territory and a goodly part of 
mankind that the studies which center around the objects cased 
under the museum’s roof bring into the focus of our attention. 
Wherever the original home of the Semite may have been, in 
the burning stretches of the Arabian desert, along the littoral of 
Africa, or near the cradle of Mesopotamia’s river-godfathers, he 
has in his wanderings traversed many a mile and built his tem- 
porary tents or permanent roofs under many asky. Nineveh and 
Babylon, Damascus and Tyre, Jerusalem and Mecca, and to a 
certain extent Thebes and Memphis testify to his presence on 
earth. In length of years of activities, he has but few rivals. 
The fourth millennium probably began for him its rounds when he 
sent out his hopeful message in the lowly Nazarene’s life and 
love into a waiting world. The numbers he has influenced dur- 
ing his transit across time’s stage are taxing the ingenuity of the 
accountant. Christianity’s millions, Islam’s hosts are directly 
under the spell of his word. Nor has he descended into the 
silence of death. If one of his poets sang: 7? >>> ormvan xd 
sant wt b> N55 “Not the dead praise God, nor those that step 
down into the still region,” he is among those that still living 
‘relate the deed of his God.” With the strength of conservative 
resistance which is his characteristic dower, he has, while influenc- 
ing the centuries, neutralized the centuries’ dissolving acids. 
Abraham still tents in yon Sinaitic peninsula. The Soudan and 
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Abyssinia, Mahdi’s or Menelek’s armies are certainly modern 
enough to satisfy the most modern craving for “new” things 
and ‘‘new”’ curiosities. And they belong to Semitic history. 
Moreover Israel is both ancient and modern. The pyramids 
were young when he was well advanced in years, and the Eiffel 
Tower looked down upon him still unwithered and in vigor. His 
literature has become the common possession of mankind; no 
other book has given echo and assumed form in as many 
languages as his Bible. Nor did he with its production exhaust 
his vitality or originality. It is true, his post-biblical writings, 
as to a certain extent even his biblical, are a great basin into 
which almost every river of thought has emptied its waters. 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
Rome in pre-Christian days, scores of other potent waves in the 
post-Christian centuries ; yet Israel’s mind made the contribu- 
tions of his neighbors who often were his masters and tyrants, 
his own, and recast them into new potencies by the power of his 
peculiar genius and views. The New Testament is his as much 
as is the Old. One who is not at home in the thought life of 
the synagogue in the days when Galilee’s hills grew eloquent, 
cannot apprehend the full original force of the gospel’s ethics or 
trace the fiber in the great apostle’s theology. Jewish. history 
is aromance wonderful in its external unfolding as well as in the 
intensity of the idealism to which the outward occurrences are 
but a foil. Few appreciate this wonderful life of which Talmud 
and rabbinic lore are the precipitate. Let us for argument’s 
sake grant the contention so popular in circles that never took 
the trouble to inspect a single Talmudic book that Talmudism 
marks a pathological deterioration. Even so, such pathology 
of human mind as this would be invites profitable study. But 
is the verdict tenable? Ina granary like this, chaff is always 
mixed with wheat. But there is wheat and great quantity of it 
in the storehouse of rabbinic erudition. Law, civil and reli- 
gious, mathematics, botany, philosophy, medicine, poetry, folk- 
lore, philology will find therein much valuable material for the 
history of their own growth, and much will appear under the 
test to have been a real and permanent contribution to the living 
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thoughts of the world. Judah’s harp found melody again in 
Andalusia and sounds even now in Poland and Russia. Hebrew 
is a living tongue now for many of our fellowmen. Schoolmen 
draw their equipments from the arsenal of Jewish thinkers. 
Spinoza’s thought, to a certain extent one of the creative 
elements of modern science, is echo largely of Maimonides and 
Creskas! To have given rabbinics and Jewish history a place 
in its temple is one of the distinctive services rendered to the 
cause of Semitic studies and broad religious tolerance grounded 
on an intelligent appreciation of differences, and respect for 
honest convictions, by our own university ; and this welcome and 
hospitality is all the more signal when it be borne in mind how 
indifferent and apathetic, not to say hostile, most universities, 
even in Europe, have been to this great field. The Semite is not 
dead, nor is the East merely a vast mausoleum. It never has 
been asleep. Endymion exhaling the stifling fumes of musk— 
and hypnotized—is indeed not its patron pattern. Neither’ Honya 
Ham’aggel, the Talmudic Rip Van Winkle, nor the fabled 
sleepers of Ephesus, whose story is told in so many variations, 
have typed the eastern mind. The rising sun has impressed the 
lands and peoples of his setting most deeply. 

But, even if the lands of the Morning were mere houses of 
the dead, let us be reassured, science busy with mummies would 
still not be bootless. The stream of human passion and action 
runs on continuously. This newest hour, gaudy butterfly of 
freedom, young as some would have it, is child in direct line of 
descent of the remotest day, and carries on its wings the dis- 
tinctive marks of its antecedent dull chrysalis state. Science 
has not the prophet’s mission. Exegesis, explanation is its main 
burden. How things came to be what they are, is its sole pre- 
occupation. Science is always retrospective. During one of the 
great annual ceremonials in the old temple service, so we are told, 
the Levitical choristers turning their back on the rising sun, would 
intone this solemn chant: 58 Tw 
“Our fathers who were before us in this place, turned their back 
upon the temple’s hall, their eyes eastward to the sun. But we 
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are unto God, our eyes are unto him.” The point of this 
antithetical controversy expressed in this song may have been 
directed against Hemerobaptists. But today, no one admitted 
to the Levitical ministry of both temple and the rising sun of 
science will hold their respective attitudes to be irreconcilable. 
Temple points aloft; but knowledge gazes into the past: The 
rising sun is its magnet. Faith gives direction; knowledge 
power. The past is the dynamo supplying energy; the future 
sets the goal which to reach this accumulated and cumulative 
force must be vitalized. The science which finds home in this 
museum particularly has shown how close the relations between 
the Orient andthe Occident are to this very hour. No chasm 
gapes unbridged between the rising sun and his setting. Zz 
Onente Lux is more than description of physical fact. In the 
realms of the spirit, too, light goeth forth from the morning’s 
chamber. The Hebrew idiom expresses eternal by the use of 
the word Op, “East.” Much of the permanent possessions of 
our culture comes, in very truth, from the East. A glance at the 
dial of our watch ticking off the day-monarch’s westward progress 
links us to the Assyrian system of counting by sixty and twelve. 
The primer of the novice in the art of reading takes us back to 
the inventors of the alphabet. And though the schools with 
good show of reasoning defend their different theories as to who 
was the first inventor of independent sound’s fixation in single 
sign, they are agreed that some of the eastern clans, Phoenicians 
or others, first wrought this wonderful and simple instrument for 
bodying permanently the mind’s or heart’s wishes. Kadmos, 
the eastern man, was indeed the writing master of the world. 
Art counts among us gifted votaries. Where was her original 
birth-chamber? In Greece? Ah, no, there she attained her 
perfect grace, indeed, but thither she came an emigrant from 
other skies. Assyria or Egypt has a good title to be recognized 
the homestead of even beauty’s first child’s infancy. Modern Eng- 
lish and German owe many a phrase and idiom to those who 
sang the shepherd songs of Israel or played at solving riddles in 
some gateway under the shadow of Carmel, Sinai’s thunder 
sounds through many a decision of our own courts, and Gol- 
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gotha’s sigh has not ceased whispering of peace and pity in our 
own poetry of consolation. English lyrics would be orphaned 
without the lyre of the Hebrew bards. The Semite of Semites, 
Mohammed has not merely imposed his alphabet upon the Aryan 
Persians; their modern tongue is unintelligible without the 
knowledge of the idiom in which the Koran is written. And 
unspeakable Turk, Tartar perhaps in speech, thé kindred of Finns 
and Huns, draws color and ornament for his syllabled gibberish 
from the Arabian desert’s book. Originality has often been dis- 
puted to the Semite. He has been characterized as the carrier, 
the go-between. No doubt, among the parts assigned to him, 
this r6le occupied no small portion of his time or energy. While 
such words as Magazine and Tariff document his activity as an 
organizer of commerce, Algebra and Elixir and Alchemy witness 
to his activity in the field of higherthings. As a “go-between”’ 
both the Jew and the Syrian preserved for the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of Greek thought and literature. Jew and Syrian, 
and later the Arab, were the great translators. Many thousand 
pages might be filled with the names of the Semitic men engaged 
in interpreting the ideas of Plato and Aristotle and others, and 
with a catalogue of their works. If the occidental world was so 
eager to learn of Greece, in the century of the Renaissance, this 
curiosity to hear the Greek masters talk was to no slight degree 
the result of the labors of the oriental translators, who had, to 
the sinking sun, brcught the knowledge of his own children, the 
thinkers of Greece, by the roundabout, circuitous route of Syriac 
— Hebrew and Arabic— Hebrew — Latin, versions. 

If all this be externalities and accidental by-play, eternalities, 
too, abound, and that of far-reaching import to project into the 
foreground of attention the vitalizing power of the East in our 
western life. Religion is among the most potent factors in 
human civilization by no means the least or last. Whatever the 
source of its gushing waters, they have coursed through the fields 
of man, carrying on their leaping waves many a well-freighted 
bark and driving many a mill’s wheel. This stupendous fact 
invites investigation. To research in this but little visited field the 
museum will give a new stimulus and for the student it will furnish 
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the tools. The chemist has his laboratory; the astronomer his 
observatory ; the linguist his library ; the modern theologian must 
have his books indeed—but also his museum. As yet, these 
“stations of retrospective experimentations” are few. Even in 
Europe, the provisions for this new study, the glory of our age, are 
not abundant. Still the comparative science of religion, being 
anxious to vindicate its right to the distinction of a place in the 
hierarchy of the sciences, cannot perform its charge without the 
resources of a well-arranged and well-stocked museum. Religion 
is a large word: There is none larger in human language. And 
yet many have contrived to compress it into a very small compass. 
The science of religion is still in its early youth; not more than 
three decades measure the time since it began to be recognized 
in the academic household; and at the gates of many a divinity 
school it is knocking for entrance even now in vain. It isan ambi- 
tious young giant, the child of comparative philology and much 
attached to ethnology, folklore and the study of literature. It 
would give back to religion its widest scope; it would trace the 
outlines of God’s architectural plan of the vast Temple of 
Humanity ; descend to the crypt and ascend to the dome, in one 
word pay heed to every stone or beam which was intended for 
this vast edifice of thought, feeling and aspiration, contributions 
to which have come from the poles as well as from the equator — 
for which we have the one common grand name—religion. It 
shows God in all the various ways along which men have groped 
after him; the ‘‘unknown God”’ after whom the weaker races 
have yearned, who to the stronger men and minds has spoken, 
not in the fire and not in the flame, but in the still small voice. 
Ibn Gabirol, singer in Israel’s synagogue, set, as many as eight 
and a half centuries ago, to rhyme this guiding ambition of our 
young science when he in his poem, ‘‘Kether Malkhuth,” “the 
Crown of the Kingdom,” breaks forth in the announcement: 
“All creatures are thy servants and worship thee, O God: "5 
MND, “for it is the intention of all of them to 
draw nigh unto thee.’’ According to our science, over every 
sanctuary erected by man, on every Mazebhah, however primitive 
the script, the searching eye may read the inviting inscription to 
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reverential study: Jntroite et hic dui sunt. ‘Enter ye, here also 
dwell the gods,’”’ symboling in an imperfect way the great J Am 
of the universe. 

Fetiches reflect the universally human aspirations. They are 
as important to the student of religion as are the snatches of 
ditties collected at great trouble to the investigator of folklore 
and language. Science is contingent on the fullest possible col- 
lection of facts. It is from the facts that the theory must be 
abstracted. Both its foes and friends have disputed to religion 
the right to scientific analysis! The friends fearing that such 
examination might show the equivalence of all religions have 
done like Moab of old, forgotten their old enmity against 
Midian, the sworn adversaries of religion who hold it to be an 
idle intrigue, a rank imposition, and have made with them com- 
4 mon cause against Israel. Calling Balaam to curse, they are 
doomed to hear him vaticinate blessings. Yea, the science of 
religion has in so far demonstrated the equivalence of religions, 
as it has shown all religion to be rooted in a universally human 
need. But while tracing the growth upward from lowest uncertain 
x manifestations to the higher revelations in answer to this uni- 
versal outcry of the human soul, it makes clear the vast and 
essential difference between crude animism or so refined a religion 
even as was Gautama’s and that religion, which N&N ]7XD "5 
set aglow the hilltops of Zion and sent 
forth its stream of influence over the whole world. 

This religion, too, had its history. To read this, its history, 
is also one of the solicitudes of our science. Literature has 
canons which apply universally to all productions of the writer’s 
pen. These canons cannot be unsceptered when Pentateuch or 
apostolic epistle or apocalyptic pseudograph is under the lens. 
The more the Bible in all its parts is subjected to the process by 
which Homer or Pindar is forced to give an insight into his age 
or genius, the more prominently are brought to view the peculiar 
nature of its contents, and its value for all ages. The fear that 
criticism will rob religion of its sanctity or revelation of its sanc- 
tion, is ungrounded. The religion of Isaiah is a fact and a force 
independent of the questions of the authenticity of the scroll 
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bearing his name. The martyr history of the Jews, their stead- 
fastness in their faith is proof of the power of the religion 
which culminated in Micah’s definition, TOM 
“justice and love,’’ more forcible than any supposedly or really 
authentic evidence to Samson’s prowess and cunning. Every 
Jew dying with the 5x"w" yaw on his lips, founds anew on 
experience the truth of the thought which the Pentateuchal writer 
clothed in the Hebrew words. The study of the times and sur- 
roundings of Him who summed up all religion in the two great 
commandments, cannot but heighten the pedestal upon which 
love and reverence and faith have placed Him, as the ‘“son-of 
man.” His religion is, indeed, planted upon a rock xat wiAau ddov 
ov xaturxvoovow airs (Matt. 16:18), and if “the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it,” is it at all likely that the foe of 
darkness, light and knowledge, will unsettle the DIP "1" eternal 
mountains upon which God’s throne is erected ? 

True science is always reverential. She sitteth not in the 
seat of the scornful. None of her true priests has ever opened 
the book of nature without feeling the awe of a mystery tran- 
scending and underlying all that is, without, if ever he heard 
them, recalling the words of the psalmist, 125 
the heavens intone God’s glory. And none has ever in the truly 
scientific spirit approached the study of traditions endeared by 
the faith of his infant years or deemed essential in the faith of 
his neighbor without being impressed, as his researches pro- 
ceeded, with the certainty that God’s Thorah, 
written on parchment or on the tablets of the human heart, is per- 
fect. It was Lessing who first conceived of history as a process 
of divine education of the human family. As such does the 
student of religion’s history regard the slow but steady guidance 
from uncertain beginnings upward to fuller light which his docu- 
ments and monuments attest. Nations, like individuals, reach 
the truth through different media and from different angles of 
vision. Some—but these are few—see it, as rabbinical tradi- 
tion predicates of Moses, through MMAXMIX N™SPHON a finely 
ground and single speculum (Leviticus Rabba 1). Others must 
grope after it; the ray is refracted and Yefracted over and over 
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ere it reaches their eye. One sun shines in the sky ; however 
varied the colors of the spectrum, one light weaves this band of 
hope. One religion, though spread out into various spectral 
plates—is fundamental to all religions; and this one religion 
anticipated by prophet and apostle will be to the end. This 
consciousness cannot but awaken in the mind of the reverential 
student of religion’s phenomena and history. He will spread 
abroad his glad vision. If in the right spirit, though in absolute 
liberty, these studies are pursued, they will bring forth good 
fruit and help the religious life of our own day to a deeper self- 
consciousness. Of false prophets, Bible makes mention. The 
new science of religion has had its own pretended seers. These 
are responsible for some of the misconceptions and mistrusts 
with which the air is filled. They claimed to have the power 
which alone is given unto the true Nabhiim ; they worked havoc, 
while pretending to impart blessings. In Mohammedan tradi- 
tion, Museilema is represented as imitating the prophet’s benev- 
olent miracles. But while he succeeded in misleading by his 
attitudes the credulous, the effect of his manipulations was always 
fatal. The children he pretended to bless, grew bald and fell to 
stammering. The cisterns he would fill with water dried up 
altogether, the palm trees which he would rejuvenate died. 
(Zabaristanensis Annales ed. Kosegarten, v. I, p. 154.) He who 
has the inspiration of the true prophet in science and research 
does indeed work wonders. He revives the dead to new life. 
This museum will be dedicated to this its glorious oppor- 
tunity. As its treasures grow, its influence will widen and 
deepen. The cry around us is for freedom, for the breaking of 
the shackles. The night of a new exodus has come. In the 
story of the old, as told by the rabbis, while the people scatter 
to gather gold and silver, Moses, mindful of the promise of his 
ancestor to Joseph, bids the Nile give up the bones of the dead 
viceroy, and at his solicitation, the coffin rises from its tempo- 
rary resting place to go into the new land, a link between yester- 
day and tomorrow. So would we, as the new exodus is drawing 
nigh, true to sacred obligations, bid the past rise, the Nile give 
up its dead, the Euphratés speak once more; the Jordan sing its 
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songs of trust and love, for into the new life and liberty of the 
setting sun must shine the light of Him, whom they of the rising 
proclaimed as the One whose love embraceth all the worlds and 
whose kingdom shall be established in righteousness and truth. 
In that father’s house are many mansions. His Pentecostal spirit 
speaketh many tongues. But in the blended chorus of the ages, 
sounds one note: Ow  waw mM From 
the rising of the sun to his setting is glorified the name of the 
Lord.” 
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A HALF CENTURY OF ASSYRIOLOGY. 


By PROFESSOR D. G. Lyon, Pu.D., 
Harvard University. 


1. Introduction — Object of oriental museums — Interest in Assyriology — 
Grotefend and Rawlinson— Writing materials — Classes of Assyriologists. 
IT. Sketch of the history of Assyriology by decades, 1845-1895 — The earliest 
workers — Test of 1857 — George Smith's work— The school of Delitzsch— 
De Sarzec — Workers of the last decade— El Amarna— Niffer.— III. Results 
— Collections — Interest in universities — Publication — New light on Assyrian 
history, art, literature, religion, and social life — Relation of this culture to 
other cultures.— IV. Problems and tasks for the future — Conclusion. 

To one who is interested in the Orient it is a privilege and a 
joy to share in the festivities of this auspicious day, whereon the 
West dedicates a home for the learning of the East. 

The object of an oriental museum is to foster the study and 
to disseminate the knowledge of the Orient. In attaining this 
object there are several distinct steps. One of these is the 
acquisition by digging in the ruins, by purchase, or by gift, of 
oriental material, either original or in reproduction. A second 
step is the accumulation of books treating of the subject. A 
third, the attraction of scholars and of students, who shall 
master the known and push back the borders of the unknown, 
and who by their publications and their teaching shall place their 
knowledge at the service of the whole community. An oriental 
museum is thus a home for the preservation of precious eastern 
objects, and also a center of active intellectual inquiry. 

Surely no justification is needed for such a study as this. 
From the East comes light. The Orient is the ancestral home 
of the race. In the East arose the ruling religions of the world. 
From the East comes much that is noblest in our literature and 
most potent in our culture. To understand ourselves we must 
recognize our obligations to the Orient. 

In its broader sense the word “oriental ” is almost synonymous 
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with “Asiatic.” Ina narrower sense it is often used to designate 
those portions of the East with which our culture specially con- 
nects, western and southern Asia, the home of Indo-European 
and of Semitic peoples. 

Among the Semitic peoples the names most familiar are the 
Hebrews, the Arabs and the Phoenicians. But older perhaps 
than any of these, or at least antedating these in the attainment 
of high culture, was that branch of the Semitic stock, dwelling 
in the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and known as the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians. The study of this branch of the 
great Semitic stock constitutes the science of Assyriology, the 
most recent, the most fascinating and the most far-reaching 
department of Semitic inquiry. 

It is the most recent. Its real beginnings are barely more 
than fifty years old. A half century ago Mr. Layard was just 
undertaking those Assyrian excavations which were to enrich the 
British Museum beyond computation. Mr. Botta had already, 
it is true, unearthed the palace of Sargon, near Nineveh, but no 
one yet understood the vast importance of what he had achieved. 

The brilliant work which had preceded Botta and Layard 
was accomplished not by the excavator but by the traveler, who 
visited and described the Persian and the Babylonian ruins and 
who brought to Europe specimens of the cuneiform writing, and 
by the decipherer, who wrested from these records the secrets 
of more than twenty centuries. The two immortal names in the 
history of Assyriology, Grotefend and Rawlinson, may not be 
omitted even in the briefest survey. These pioneers showed the 
way to the mystery of the old Persian writings, and this mystery 
once solved opened the door to a greater, the storehouse of 
Assyrian and Babylonian lore. By a fortunate circumstance the 
kings of Persia not only adapted the cuneiform script to the 
needs of their own language, but they also provided their 
records with parallel Assyrian-Babylonian translations. The 
passage from the reading of the Persian to that of the Assyrian 
thus became possible, and the spades of Botta and Layard 
yielded most opportunely fresh material for the development of 
the study. 
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How fascinating this subject is, how full of surprises, time 
would fail to tell. The explorers have been thrilled as they 
have walked through halls and courts untrodden for thousands 
of years, and the quiet student has been lifted into ecstasy as he 
has traced the thoughts of his brother penned while the culture 
of the world was young. 

I have called Assyriology the most far-reaching branch of 
Semitic study. This claim is justified by the antiquity of the 
Assyrian culture, by its duration, and by its wide connections. 
How significant these are will appear, it is hoped, in the course 
of this address. 

We may well be grateful to the Assyrians and Babylonians 
that their chief writing material was clay and that their chief 
building material was unbaked bricks. By the disintegration of 
these bricks, beginning as it did, at once, on the decline of polit- 
ical power, the records and bas-reliefs have been enveloped in 
a covering of earth until our own day. True, countless numbers 
of the clay books were also unbaked, and most of these have 
perished, but the greater literary treasures were ordinarily fired, 
and we may hope, as the result of past and future diggings, 
that most of these treasures are yet to be our possession. 

Yet one more remark, touching the Assyriologists themselves. 
In a broad view these are of many classes. We have first the 
patrons of Assyriology, be they governments, institutions, socie- 
ties or individuals, who by their influence or their money make 
excavation and the acquisition of collections possible. Then 
come the explorers, men entitled to the greatest gratitude and 
admiration, because of the cheerfulness with which, in the inter- 
est of science, they endure privation and dangers to health and 
to life. But we will offer them today felicitation, not commisera- 
tion. It is no mean honor to recover for our museums the price- 
less memorials of the past. It is no ordinary thrill of joy to lift 
out of the débris of ages a clod enveloping a record more than six 
thousand years of age, or a weird poem on creation, or a version 
of the biblical story of the deluge. After the explorer comes 
the editor, whose duty it is to reproduce, with diplomatic accu- 
racy, on the printed page, the intricacies and peculiarities of the 
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record before him. To attain success here is of the greatest 
consequence and the greatest difficulty. Even the slightest 
error will mislead the little band of scholars who make use of 
the publication. The editor must therefore be a specialist in the 
language. But the specialists are more numerous than the edi- 
tors. They are the little army of linguists, who translate and 
explain the writings, who prepare the grammars, lexicons and 
histories, and who thus make accessible to the larger learned 
public the results of their investigations. Lastly comes the 
intelligent non-specialist, who eagerly follows the progress of 
Assyriology, and who publishes afar the results in books and 
magazines, on the platform and in the pulpit. No teacher of 
ancient history or of the Old Testament can properly discharge 
the duties of his office unless he at least belongs to this class of 
intelligent observers of the work of Assyriologists. 

It is not the purpose of this address to give a detailed his- 
tory of Assyrian discovery. Such a task would be too technical 
and would require too much time. One cannot even undertake 
in a brief address to apportion the honors due to the illustrious 
workers in this field. Our duty today is rather to indicate some 
of the more noteworthy steps in the advance, and to specify some 
of the most valuable results of the study. 

In giving a sketch of what has been done we may con- 
veniently follow the chronological method, and a division of the 
half century into decades will be adequate for our purpose. 


Between 1845 and 1855 the most important results gather 
around the names of the Frenchman Botta, the Englishmen 
Rawlinson and Layard, and the Irishman Hincks. In 1845 Botta 
had just completed his share in the first great modern work of 
excavating an Assyrian palace. Soon after began the publication 
of his five beautiful folios embodying the fruits of his work, 
with reproduction of the inscriptions and with sketches of the 
architecture and the bas-reliefs. In 1845 Mr. Layard began in 
the ruins of Calah and in 1846 in the ruins of Nineveh that 
series of excavations which has made his the best known name 
among the explorers. He discovered the palaces of several 
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Assyrian kings, great quantities of the finest bas-reliefs in ala- 
baster, and large numbers of clay books.. His popular narratives 
carried to a large reading public the knowledge of his success. 

While this work was going. on a few scholars were busy in 
applying to the writings from Assyria the key which had been 
found in the Old Persian remains. Among these Edward Hincks 
and Henry Rawlinson are conspicuous. Hincks was a genius in 
the deciphering of riddles and by his keen insight and fine gram- 
matical feeling made many of the most valuable contributions to 
the development of the young science. Rawlinson first became 
interested in cuneiform writing some ten years before Layard’s 
work began. As a young Bkgitish officer in Persia he had copied 
and deciphered the records of Darius and Xerxes carved on the 
mountain sides. From these Old Persian records his interest 
passed over to those from Assyria. His fostering care of the 
young science acquired for him the well-merited title, “ Father 
of Assyriology,” and the continuous services of more than half 
a century made this title secure. 

However brief be the account of this decade, there must be 
mentioned at least the names of two Frenchmen, De Longpérier 
and De Saulcy, who made important studies and observations. 


Early in the next decade, 1855-65, the progress of deci- 
pherment was so far advanced that the various students of the 
subject translated the records substantially in the same way. 
A practical test was made in 1857, when the same inscription 
was translated by four scholars working independently of each 
other. The amount of agreement was so large as to dispel for- 
ever all reasonable doubt that the Assyrian inscriptions may be 
translated. Among the more noteworthy of the workers in this 
decade, besides those already mentioned, are J. Oppert and J. 
Ménant in France. The former had begun his studies in the 
preceding decade. He now published the results of an expedi- 
tion to Mesopotamia which he had made from 1851 to 1854, and 
his prolific pen has not since then been idle. Ménant has like- 
wise been active. Among his many publications those on the 
Assyrian seal engravings are worthy of special mention. 
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Of travel and excavations in this decade the most fruitful is 
the work of Victor Place. In 1855 Place completed the explora- 
tion of Sargon’s palace, which he had begun four years before. 
This palace had been the scene of Botta’s successes in 1843 and 
1844. 

The most important publication of the decade was a volume 
by Henry Rawlinson and Edwin Norris, called A selection from 
the historical inscriptions of Chaldea, Assyria and Babylonia. Four 
other volumes have subsequently appeared, edited by Rawlinson 
and other scholars. These folios, sold at a price which is 
merely nominal, place in the hands of students many of the 
most important cuneiform inscriptions of the British Museum, 
relating to a variety of subjects. Material was thus furnished 
which might be worked up by those who lived remote from the 
Museum. 

The linguistic publications of Rawlinson, Hincks and Oppert 
during this decade may be said to have practically completed 
the period of decipherment. Much progress was still to come 
in matters of detail; but in broad outline the Assyrian language 
was now already recovered from the ruins. 

The historical bearings of the discoveries were also now well 
understood. The Assyrian kings whose records had come to 
light, were those whose names were already familiar from biblical 
and classical sources, and some of them had played a great réle 
in relation to more westerly nations. 


The next decade, 1865-75, is made memorable by George 
Smith’s discovery of the greatest literary product which cunei- 
form research has yet revealed. This was a poem of some 
thirty-five hundred lines, most of which, thanks to the insight 
and the enthusiasm of George Smith, is now recovered. Mr. 
Smith was an engraver by profession, who by native endowment 
and without special preliminary training, attained a most enviable 
position among Assyriologists. The first fragments which he 
discovered of the ancient poem, now commonly called the 
Izdubar Epic, had been brought from Nineveh to the British 
Museum many years before. The most interesting portion of 
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this poem is the tablet on which is recorded a version of the 
deluge story, practically the same as that given in the Book of 
Genesis. It is related that when the young scholar first recog- 
nized the nature of his discovery he was almost set wild with 
excitement. One can easily believe the report. Mr. Smith 
published this poem and much other related material in a well 
known book, Zhe Chaldean Account of Genesis. His other labors 
were large and successful, including two fruitful trips to Assyria. 
On the third trip he died at Aleppo in 1876, a victim to his zeal — 
in Assyrian research. In this decade was founded in London a 
new society, called the Society of Biblical Archeology. From 
its origin the periodicals of this society have paid special atten- 
tion to Assyriology and many important discoveries have been 
published therein. The journals of the oriental societies of 
England, France, Germany and America have likewise published 
many Assyrian studies. In more recent years other journals 
have arisen, specially designed to be mouthpieces of Assyri- 
ology. 

During this decade entered the Assyrian field Frangois 
Lenormant, in France, and A. H. Sayce, in England, two 
encyclopedic minds to whom we are indebted for many brilliant 
suggestions and discoveries. I bring gladly this just tribute to 
the work of Professor Sayce, although I have had, along with 
other Assyrian and biblical scholars, repeated occasion to regret 
the haste of many of his recent utterances. The acute Josef 
Halévy in France must likewise here be mentioned. He has 
been the most valiant champion in behalf of the Semitic char- 
acter of the entire Babylonian-Assyrian culture. While most 
other students of the subject see evidences of a non-Semitic 
culture antedating and shaping that of the Babylonian, Halévy, 
supported in later years by several eminent converts, has with 
much acumen continuously denied the correctness of this view. 

The close of this decade is marked by the entry of Germany 
into the field. This means, of course, the application to the 
subject of those methods of study which have given the Ger- 
mans preéminence in all lines requiring fullness of learning and 
patience of research. The foundations were laid by Eberhard 
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Schrader. In his work on the inscriptions he set forth the prin- 
ciples of the language. As a theologian it was natural for him 
to lay stress on the biblical side of the science, and we are 
indebted to him for an excellent work on the inscriptions and 
the Old Testament. His most comprehensive recent work is a 
translation into German, in conjunction with several younger 
scholars, of a selection of important Assyrian inscriptions 
( Ketlinschrifiliche Bibliothek). But one might say without dis- 
paragement that Schrader has no greater merit than to have been 
the teacher of Friedrich Delitzsch. 


The philological work of the decade, indeed of the two 
decades, beginning in 1875, has been largely done by Delitzsch 
and his school. For twenty years he made Leipzig the Mecca 
of Assyrian students, who were attracted by his enthusiasm for 
the subject, and whose advancement was guided by his kindly 
interest. In his Assyrian reader he gave the first convenient 
handbook for the beginner. From his pen has come the first 
critical grammar of the language, and his Handworterbuch, just 
completed, has placed all Semitic students under great obliga- 
tions. His other books, essays, and articles have done much 
to advance the subject. 

But the chief work of Delitzsch is that he has inspired so 
many other young men to the study of Assyrian, and has intro- 
duced them to severe critical, philological methods. Delitzsch 
founded a school, and the great expansion of the subject in 
Germany and America is directly due to him. Nearly all the 
teachers of Assyrian in these two countries, and there are many, 
have been trained either by him or by his pupils. To speak of 
the work of these men in detail is impossible. Conspicuous 
among them are Hommel, Haupt, and Bezold. 

Fritz Hommel has wrought by preference in the more remote 
and obscure periods of the subject, and is at present engaged in 
an elaborate effort to prove that Babylonia is the source of 
Egyptian culture. Paul Haupt is the author of many erudite 
and suggestive papers and treatises and has done good work as 
editor, notably in the publication of the tablets of the Izdubar 
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Epic, or as he calls it, the Nimrod Epic. In connection with 
Professor Delitzsch he has established two important and suc- 
cessful serial publications, the Assyriologische Bibliothek, in which 
have appeared many of the best monographs of the Delitzsch 
school,and the Settrage zur Assyriologie, the latter in the present 
decade. Carl Bezold was one of the founders in 1884 of a 
journal devoted specially to cuneiform study (Zeitschrift fiir Keil- 
schrififorschung. Name changed after the appearance of two 
volumes to Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie). A monumental work 
of the greatest value is his catalogue of the cuneiform tablets 
in the Kouyunjik collection of the British Museum. ; 

In England Theophilus Pinches has done valiant work as 
assistant keeper of the Assyrian antiquities in the British 
Museum. He has been a careful editor of texts, especially in 
Rawlinson’s great series, has graciously placed his time and 
knowledge at the service of other scholars, and has made many 
of the most valuable recent discoveries. 

In this decade J. N. Strassmaier began the publication of a 
serviceable list of Assyrian words, but this work was eclipsed by 
a greater service in the next decade, the publication of more 


than 2500 Babylonian tablets relating to the private and social 
life of the people. This important class of records had hitherto 
received but little attention. 


The most noted discovery of this decade was made by the 
Frenchman E. de Sarzec in a Babylonian ruin called Telloh. 
The explorer found many writings and works of art, very archaic 
in appearance, some of which it is now believed are hardly later 
than 4000 B.C. Among the remains are headless statues in the 
round of the Telloh rulers, carved with great care and skill out 
of the hardest stone. This find was the more surprising because 
the later Babylonian-Assyrian sculptures which have reached us 
are nearly all in bas-relief. Very recent new diggings at Telloh 
have brought to light a well-preserved ancient library, with its 
thousands of clay books arranged in an orderly manner. Unfor- 
tunately the contents have been dissipated and are now offered 
for sale in many places by the dealers in antiquities. In 1879 
began the publication of a French journal, the title of which is 
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limited to Egyptian and Assyrian philology and archeology 
(Recueil de travaux relatifs a la philologie etal archéologie égyptiennes 
et assyriennes). 

The Catherine Wolfe expedition to Babylonia in 1884-5 
was the first from America, and may be considered as the initial 
step toward the more important American expedition of the 
next decade from Philadelphia. Its leader, Wm. Hayes Ward, 
brought home many tablets and seals, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. Dr. Ward has served the science well in 
making a special study of carved seals. 

The first elaborate attempt to deal with Assyrian art was 
likewise made in this decade, in the beautiful and comprehen- 
sive volume of Perrot and Chipiez (Vol. II of their Histoire de 
Lf Art dans l Antiquité, 1884). About the same time (1884) begins 
under the editorship of Léon Heuzey the splendid publication 
( Découvertes en Chaldée) of De Sarzec’s discoveries at Telloh. 

The year 1884 saw the foundation of Hebraica, another 
journal in which many valuable articles on Assyriology have 
appeared. Its successful management during these twelve years 
has been one of the diversions of the busy president of The 
University of Chicago. 


We come now to the last decade, just closed. The good 
work goes on at accelerated speed, and if this review made any 
claim to completeness, the bare names of those entitled to men- 
tion would fill a printed page. Begging the pardon of all others, 
I cannot refrain from at least calling such names as Brinnow, 
Jensen, Lehmann, Zimmern, Winckler, Tallquist, Peiser, and 
Meissner in Germany; Amiaud and Scheil in France; Budge, 
Evetts, and Strong in England; Tiele in Holland; McCurdy, 
Hilprecht, Peters, Jastrow, Craig, R. F. Harper, E. J. Harper, 
Muss-Arnolt, and Reisnerin America. Two or three must come 
in for a special word at a later point. Early in the decade was 
founded in England (1886) the Badylonian and Oriental Record, 
a monthly devoted specially to this science.* 


Shortly before (1885) the Revue d’ Assyriologie et t’ Archéologie orientale came into 
existence in France. 
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This decade will always be noted for two remarkable Assyr- 
ian discoveries. The first is associated with the name El 
Amarna. In this ruin of an Egyptian capital were found in 1887 
some 300 clay tablets in the Babylonian script and language. 
They come from the fifteenth century B. C. and are of the 
nature of diplomatic correspondence addressed to Egyptian 
kings and officials by the kings of various countries in western 
Asia, including Babylon and Assyria, and by the governors of 
the Assyrian and Palestinian region, then subject to Egypt. 
Most of these remarkable tablets were acquired by the museums 
of Berlin and London, and through the labors of Winckler, Abel, 
and Bezold have been placed in the hands of scholars. The 
important new light which the tablets give on the affairs of 
Palestine before its occupation by the Hebrews has made this 
discovery the subject of more discussion perhaps than any other 
has been. That the Babylonian script and language, and there- 
with naturally the Babylcnian culture, was supreme in Palestine 
nearly thirty-five centuries ago is surely a most significant fact. 

The credit of the second great discovery of the decade 
belongs to Philadelphia, whose generous citizens have provided 
the money for a new expedition to Babylonia. The two cam- 
paigns of 1888-90 were in charge of Professor J. P. Peters, 
and the third, from 1893-6, in charge of Mr. J. H. Haynes. 
The scene of operations has been the ruins called Niffer, to the 
southeast of Babylon. This ruin marks the site of one of the 
most ancient religious centers, that of the god Bél, and the 
explorers have been engaged in unearthing the vast temple of 
this deity. We are informed that they have taken out some 
31,000 tablets and fragments, a sufficiently noteworthy result, 
even if these tablets were of a late period. But many of them are 
not so. Some come from rulers hitherto unknown, and appa- 
rently from a far higher antiquity than the era of Sargon, who 
belongs fifty-seven centuries ago. Professor H. V. Hilprecht, 
to whom we are already indebted for two installments of the 
inscriptions from Niffer, is disposed to place some of the remains 
in the fifth pre-Christian millennium. The success of this expe- 
dition, far exceeding all anticipation, illustrates what rich sur- 
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prises are still awaiting the spade of the explorer. This great 
achievement is largely due to the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
Dr. Haynes and Professor Hilprecht. 

In this review I have not yet called the name of Hormuzd 
Rassam. A native of the East, and associated with Layard in 
his earliest diggings, Mr. Rassam has made various trips for the 
British Museum, especially after Mr. Smith’s death, twenty years 
ago, and has brought to the Museum many of its greatest treas- 
ures, such as the Sargon macehead, the Abuhabba tablet, and 
the bronze strips from the palace gates of Balawat. 

Before turning to another branch of our subject, let me men- 
tion two other important recent American contributions. Dr. 

‘G. A. Reisner, of Harvard University, has just issued for the 
Berlin Museum an admirable volume containing a collection 
of Sumerian-Babylonian hymns belonging to the Greek period. 
Professor R. F. Harper of The University of Chicago is engaged 
in publishing the Assyrian letters of the Kouyunjik collection 
in the British Museum. Two volumes have appeared and the 
series when complete will constitute one of the most significant 
contributions to the hopeful young science. 

As we glance backward over this brief survey, it appears that 
the work of exploration has been divided among the French, 
the English and the Americans. The English have acquired 
the largest collections of tablets and bas-reliefs. The French 
have done, as one might anticipate, the best work on the art, 
both architecture and sculpture. Though late to enter the field, 
the Germans have given to the subject its great philological 
impulse of the past quarter of a century. No one who appreci- 
ates the difficulties, in the field and in the study, can withhold 
his admiration from the men who have toiled so devotedly to 
recover and revivify the memorials of a long buried past. 


Turning from this review of the work of the half century, let 
us now summarize the results of this great activity. 

The most tangible result is, of course, the collections of 
literary, artistic and industrial objects from the Assyrian-Baby- 
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lonian ruins. These are familiar to the visitors of the museums 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Constantinople, Philadelphia, and New 
York, not to mention the scores of smaller collections made by 
other institutions and individuals. 

The language is now taught in many of the leading universi- 
ties, particularly in Germany and America, and in some of the 
theological seminaries. Among these universities may be men- 
tioned Berlin, Leipzig, Breslau, Munich, Heidelberg, Paris, 
Oxford, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Michigan and Chicago. 

Of periodicals there are four founded with special reference 
to Assyriology, while about a dozen others, devoted to oriental 
or biblical science in general, frequently publish Assyriological 
papers. 

The Assyrian section is attaining importance in most of 
the great oriental and biblical societies in Europe and 
America. 

A good beginning has been made in the work of publish- 
ing the texts, notably those in London and Berlin, and one 
might easily name a score of editors who have been engaged in 
this task. 

These tangible, external results speak for themselves, but 
they have been possible only on account of the intrinsic value of 
the Assyrian material. Let us now turn our attention to this 
subject. 

We note, first, that in the Assyrian-Babylonian material we 
have the contemporary records of the chief actors in the great 
political drama of western Asia from the earliest times till our 
own era began. Fifty years ago the times of Abraham seemed 
remote. Today Abraham must be reckoned among the moderns. 
Fifty years ago we knew of Assyrian history little beyond the 
names of a few rulers. Today we know many scores of these 
rulers, their wars, their buildings and their hunting expedi- 
tions, and we read the very words in which they recorded their 
glorious deeds for posterity. Fifty years ago the Assyrians 
seemed to be only a warlike tribe who made predatory assaults 
on inoffensive nations of the West. Today we see the whole 
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current of western history directed by the statecraft of Nineveh 
and Babylon. 

We note, secondly, that these discoveries have given us real 
history for legend. That Greek and Roman writers could not 
know that history was not their fault. They had no adequate 
means of knowing. Nor can we blame the biblical writers that 
they have mentioned so briefly Assyrian affairs. It did not 
lie within their scope to do more. But we may be grateful even 
to erring classic tradition and to brief biblical reference, because 
these have furnished useful hints in finding our way to the 
secure paths of living Assyrian history. 

Thirdly, in the bas-reliefs we have the pictorial story of the 
times. Without the writing these pictures would be in part unin- 
telligible, but with the writings they become a great aid in 
reconstructing the ancient life. More than any other Semitic 
people the Assyrians were lovers and patrons of art. From 
their chisels have come some of the world’s finest specimens of 
bas-relief. The mass and quality of their carving, both on stone 
slabs and on seals, is such that their work forms an important 
chapter in the history of art. Impressive still in its fragmen- 
tary condition and in its new surroundings, how deeply impres- 
sive must it have been as a whole in its original setting, where 
part fitted to part and where its spectators understood each 
symbolic detail. 

Fourthly. Assyrian literature, at least in fragments, has now 
become familiar. We read the fables and mythological poems, 
the great deeds of men and of gods, with which the ancient 
bards charmed their listeners. We see the battle between the 
god of light and the demon of chaos, and join in the chorus 
which the old Babylonians raised in honor of the victor. With 
Izdubar we slay monster savage beasts, free the land of tyrants, 
scorn the proffered hand of the goddess of love, wander over 
untrodden regions, and hear on the blessed isles the story of 
the deluge. 

Fifthly, the ancient religion lives again before our eyes. We 
see the gorgeous temples, the awe-inspiring statues of the gods 
dwelling in their shrines or borne about in sacred procession, the 
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mitred priest, the solemn sacrifices. We have our part in the 
observance of the religious festival, go with the worshiper to 
confession, and join with him in singing the praise or invoking 
the aid of the mighty gods. Religion is one of the vast 
concerns of life, and Babylonian society was as deeply saturated 
with religion as was the Hebrew. With striking differences 
between the two systems, there are also noteworthy resem- 
blances, a fact whose importance is soon to come into clearer 
light through the special labors of several Assyrian scholars. 

Sixthly. The social organization astonishes us by its com- 
plexity and its high qualities. Thanks to the countless records 
of social contracts, we have a closer view of it than of that of 
almost any other ancient people. The accounts of barter, sale, 
money lending, hiring, renting, marriage, dowry, wills, adoption 
of children, lawsuits, reveal a state of affairs not essentially 
unlike that in which we now live. And so it had been for thou- 
sands of years before Jeremiah wrote to the Jews in exile to be 
quiet citizens and pray for the peace of Babylon. 

This catalogue would make Assyria worthy of attention if 
Assyrian life and history stood apart from the rest of the world. 
If this culture had developed by itself and had perished without 
giving a suggestion or an idea to other nations, it would still be 
full of instruction to the student of history, of art, of religion, of 
economics. But such isolation did not exist. War and com- 
merce brought the Babylonians and Assyrians into frequent and 
close contact with other nations. They were thus both teachers 
and learners in the great school of humanity. They seem to 
have reached the Mediterranean in their campaigns as early as 
4000 B.C. We have seen that their language and script were 
the medium of diplomatic correspondence in the fifteenth 
century B.C., and that they were current in Palestine at this 
early age. Hommel’s thesis is possible, that Egyptian cul- 
ture came from Babylon. We know that Persia inherited the 
Babylonian art, and it is probable that Babylonian ideas were 
the civilizing germs among many of the surrounding peoples. 

The relations of this subject to the Hebrews and to the Hebrew 
Scriptures are of the most intimate character, This is the reason 
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why Assyriology appeals with such power to Bible students. To 
the best of our knowledge, the first chapters of Genesis had an 
Assyrian form long before they became a Hebrew narrative. When 
the Hebrew hosts invaded Palestine they doubtless heard many 
stories and poems remaining from the times of Assyrian occupa- 
tion. Assyrian politics were the doom of the kingdom of Israel, 
and it was a Babylonian who crushed forever the political 
significance of Judah. It was in Babylon that the Jewish exiles 
lived for half a century. The prophets of Israel are full of 
references to Assyrian and Babylonian affairs, and are often 
unintelligible without regard to the revelations of Assyriology. 
The Babylonian psalms offer much to elucidate those in our 
psalter, which they often resemble in form, in tone, and in 
expression. Much has been written on the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and the Old Testament, but the subject is by no means 
exhausted. 


Thus far our attention has been directed to the past and the 
present. In closing, let us turn our eyes to the future. 

The problems of Assyriology are not yet all solved. Much 
has been achieved, but more remains to be done. A noble 
beginning has been made, but it is only a beginning. In the 
elaborate structure reared by the Assyrian development we have 
gained superficial views of a few of the outer courts. The well- 
stored mass of chambers still piques our curiosity. 

From the ruins only a few score thousand inscribed tablets 
have come. How many hundreds of thousands are still await- 
ing their happy discoverer only the future can reveal. From 
present prospects hundreds of years will pass before the work of 
the excavator is done. It will not be done until the books and 
bas-reliefs and other precious remnants of Assyrian culture have 
found a home in the museums of enlightened countries, and until 


the explorer and the draughtsman have given us the principles 
of Assyrian architecture. 

The clay books already recovered remain for the most part 
still unpublished, many of them indeed unread. The discoverer 
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has as true a field in the British Museum as in Babylon. Even 
if no additions to the tablets were to be expected, the collections 
already made offer material enough to satisfy the ambition of 
the youngest and most enthusiastic scholar. 

But the collection and study of the remains is only a means 
to an end. That end is the understanding of the Assyrian 
development, its relation to other cultures and its lessons to us 
of today. The special problems in Assyrian history, art, 
religion, literature, economics are still numerous. Indeed, each 
new discovery opens new fields of inquiry. The best known 
periods are not yet perfectly known, while between the earliest 
and the latest times are whole centuries over which still hangs 
the veil of obscurity. To penetrate this mystery is now our 
task. The explorer must dig to the lowest depths of the ruins, 
and the scholars must apportion among themselves the great 
field for special cultivation. P 

And when, in the coming years, our successors shall be able 
to take in the whole course of the development from the time 
before writing began, there will perhaps still hover before them 
the tantalizing inquiry as to the origin of this culture. So sure 
is this subject to be one of perpetual interest. 

A civilization, the oldest of which we know, possibly except- 
ing the Egyptian, must have had an important influence, directly or 
indirectly, on the culture of other peoples. Of this we are sure 
in the case of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Hebrews and Persians. 
This is tantamount to saying that the Assyrians have left an 
impress on the whole of western civilization. The enticing 
vision that attracts the student of today and of the future is the 
hope of discovering the limits of that influence, and thus of 
seeing how far the roots of our own culture may have been 
watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates. In the attainment of 
this end the scholars who shall toil in this building will bear an 
honorable part. 

I fear that the ardor of my words may have led some of you 
to conclude that I consider Assyriology the sum and substance 
of oriental study. Not so. It is but one branch of Semitic 
study, and this in turn but a department of the vast field of 
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oriental research. To my own mind the Hebrew development 
is more important still. Indeed, I must confess that my interest 
in the Hebrews is a large part of my interest in the Assyrians. 
And so it is, and so it will continue to be with thousands of 
others. If I have seemed to magnify my subject, I hope that I 
have not lost sight of true perspective. I must repeat what I 
stated at the beginning, that Assyriology is the most far-reach- 
ing branch of Semitic inquiry. Some students are inclined to 
call it the most far-reaching branch of all oriental inquiry. It is — 
at least one of the great subjects which this museum is designed 
to foster, and as such is worthy of our thoughts today. 

Of the other subjects it did not belong to me to speak. They 
are all great, beyond estimate great. 

A final word. Before The University of Chicago existed, some 
of her older sisters on the Atlantic coast were dreaming of Semitic 
and oriental museums. Thanks to the generosity of wise patrons 
of learning, we have our valuable growing collections. But our 
buildings remain a dream. Chicago, to whom nothing seems 
impossible, shows, by the impressive ceremonies of today, how 
dreams are converted into deeds. I offer her my sincere con- 
gratulations. And to the lady who has made this day possible 
I can see, in imagination, the admiring host of Orientalists 
bowing in grateful salutation. 
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THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE SERVICE. 


And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: and he 
entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood 
up toread. And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. 
And he opened the book, and found the place where it was written, 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

B he inted me to preach good tidings to the poor: 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the ptable year of the Lord. 


And he closed the book, and gave it back to the attendant, and sat down: and 
the eyes of all in the synagogue were fast don him. And he began to say 
unto them, Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears. 


And they, passing through from Perga, came to Antioch of Pisidia; and 

they went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and sat down. And after 

the reading of the law and the prophets the rulers of the synagogue sent unto 

them, saying, Brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for the people, say 

on, And Paul stood up, and beckoning with the hand said 

Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, hearken. 

To THE student of the history of the Jewish nation the 
synagogue in its religious, civil, and educational significance is 
an institution of greatest interest. Coming into existence or at 
least assuming definite form after the return from the Exile, it 
filled in the centuries of the interbiblical period an increasingly 
important place in the life of the people, and after the destruc- 
tion of the temple in A.D. 70, and the consequent scattering of 
the nation, became the most potent institution for the perpetua- 
tion of the national spirit and ideals. 

To the student of the rise of Christianity it is scarcely less 
interesting. It is hardly too much to say that the synagogue 
was the cradle of Christianity. In connection with the services, 
though to be sure not exclusively there, Jesus announced the 
approach of the kingdom of God and set forth the great princi- 
ples of that kingdom (Mark 1:14, 15, 39). The apostles and 
early missionaries of the gospel found in Jewish synagogues, 
especially those of the dispersion, a pulpit and an audience ready 
to their hand in the proclamation of the gospel of the Christ. 
The early Christian churches were themselves doubtless scarcely 
other than synagogues (James 2: 2)—synagogues of the Naza- 
renes, as there were already synagogues of the Hellenists (Acts 
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6:9); and our modern church service is a development from the 
service of the synagogue. 

It was because of this peculiar significance of synagogue- 
worship in relation alike to Jewish history and to the origin of 
the Christian church and its worship that an attempt to repre- 
sent the service in the form in which it was observed in the first 
Christian century was included in the programme of the cere- 
monies by which the HASKELL ORIENTAL Museu was dedicated. 
The purpose of the building is to give instruction, in forms that 
appeal to both eye and ear, in the history and customs of the 
Orient, especially in those matters a knowledge of which is need- 
ful for the understanding of the history of Israel and of the 
rise of the Christian church. To illustrate and exemplify this 
purpose it was believed that a rendering of the ancient syna- 
gogue service, at once historically correct and reverent in spirit, 
was peculiarly appropriate. 

A representation perfectly true to first century custom is for 
lack of full information impossible at present. Yet the Mishna 
and the New Testament afford us so much trustworthy informa- 
tion as to make quite possible a representation approximately 
correct and in every way instructive. Some things are certain, 
and others nearly so. 

1. In one respect the ancient service of the synagogue dif- 
fered very considerably both from that of a modern Christian 
service and from the service of the modern synagogue: The 
principal parts of the service were taken not by permanent 
officers of the synagogue, but by members chosen from the con- 
gregation after it had assembled. The permanent officers of the 
body included the Zeguenim, ‘‘rulers of the synagogue” (Mark 
5:22; Acts 13:15) who had judicial functions as well as reli- 
gious, and a Chazzan, or ‘‘attendant” (Luke 4: 20), who had 
charge of the building and in the service performed functions 
somewhat like those of a deacon in a modern non-ritualistic 
church. The service was under the direction of the Rosh-ha- 
Keneseth or chief ruler (Luke 13:14), though his share in the 
service was for the most part a silent one. When the congrega- 
tion had assembled, it was his duty to select the various persons 
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who should for that time take the leading part in the service, and 
to send the Chazzan to notify them what part they were to per- 
form. For the Sabbath morning service some ten or eleven per- 
sons were required. First, there was the Sheliach Tsibbur or 
“messenger of the congregation,” who read the prayers ; second 
were the readers of the law, seven in number; third was the 
reader of the prophets (cf Luke 4:17); fourth, when the biblical 
Hebrew was not understood by the congregation, a Methurgeman 
or “interpreter” was required, whose duty it was after each verse 
of the law, and after each three verses of the prophets, to “ tar- 
gum” the Hebrew into the language which the congregation 
understood ; fifth was the preacher, also selected from the con- 
gregation. As time went on the tendency was more and more 
to assign all these duties to one person, who also became a per- 
manent officer, and in the modern synagogue, the rabbi, as in 
the modern Christian church the pastor, has absorbed nearly all 
the functions of all the above offices. But in the time of Jesus, 
as the New Testament itself shows, the custom was still substan- 
tially as we have described it. 

2. The two elements of the ancient service were, speaking 
broadly, worship and instruction, the latter originally predominat- 
ing. The former was represented by the prayers which were read 
by the Sheliach Tsibbur with responses by the congregation. 
Of these prayers there have come down to us from ancient times 
nineteen * so called eulogies, besides four benedictions. Of the 
nineteen eulogies the first three and the last three are certainly as 
old as the first century and very probably older. Some of the 
others contain elements that belong to the latter part of the first 
century ; yet even these may very well be in part pre-Christian 
The benedictions above referred are also regarded as pre-Christian. 

The element of instruction was represented by the reading 


1 Of these nineteen, eighteen were, according to the Talmud, arranged in order in 
the time of Gamaliel II, z.¢., about the end of the first Christian century. Another,the 
twelfth in order, making nineteen in all, was added very soon after, also in the time 
of Gamaliel, but the collection has always been called the eighteen, Shemoneh Esreh. 
The use of the first three and the last three in Sabbath and festival worship is definitely 
attested by the Mishna and is quite probably as old as the time of Christ. See Schiirer, 
Jewish People, Div. Il, Vol. Il, pp. 77, 87 f.; Edersheim, Jewish Social Life, pp. 272, 273 
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of the law and the prophets, and by the sermon, which though 
not an essential or uniform part of the service, was, as the New 
Testament itself shows, a well-recognized and frequent element of 
it. Preaching very much in our modern sense of the term was 
a well-developed art among the Jews of the post-exilic period. 
The recital of the Shema or Creed (Deut. 6: 4-9; 11:13-21; Num. 
15:37-41) combined the elements of instruction and worship. 

3. The service of song, in the form of hymns or anthems 
seems to have had no place in the ancient synagogue. The 
prayers, however, have been from very ancient times chanted or 
intoned. The “ music”’ of this intonation has been handed down 
only by tradition, and its precise antiquity cannot now be deter- 
mined.‘ When a few years ago a company of students in the 
Newton Theological Institution wished to render the ancient 
synagogue service for their own instruction and that of their 
fellow-students they procured the assistance of Rabbi Kohn of 
Boston, who intoned the prayers for them according to the mos 


* The following interesting note is furnished me by Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, of Chi- 
cago: “The first traces of singing in the German synagogues go back to the gth-12th 
centuries of the Christian era; and it is said that the art and the tunes were brought 
to Germany by an Italian Jew, Rabbi Moses Hazaken, from Lucca. According to 
some he lived in 877, while others claim him for even an earlier century. He is said 
to have domiciled himself in Mayence. One of his own family was the first Poet of 
synagogal hymns or poems, in Germany, the Payfau Moses ben Kalonymos. Charle- 
magne tried to get some information on the psa/modies of the Jews— a sign that as 
early as his day singing had been introduced into the synagogal services. 

“The chanting of the oldest known service consisted of three distinct types: (1) 
Neginoth; (2) Psalmody; (3) rhythmic melodies. The Neginoth are the accents 
according to which the Pentateuch was chanted; they have their origin in Tiberias, 
in the schools of the Massoretes (600-800 A.D.). Here, according to the testimony of 
Rabbi Chaggai, children in chorus sang the lesson from the Pentateuch. Boeschen- 
stein in 1518 set these Neginoth in modern notes for Reuchlin. The German-Jewish 
manner of singing these Neginoths differs from the Sephardic, but it is undoubtedly 
the older of the two. 

“In Psalmody, we find at a very old date (900-1000 A.M.) both Gregorian and 
Ambrosian modi. In church liturgies, some Ambrosian melodies are identical with those 
of the synagogue. Perhaps this is due to the fact that Notker Labeo, Professor at the 
music school of St. Gallen under Charlemagne, had taken lessons from Jews from 
Jerusalem. The Psalms used to be chanted antiphonally. (3) Rhythmic melodies are 
not traditional though very old. Many of them have come down to us from 900 A.D 
They are adaptations of popular melodies for the most part, though some are original 
compositions. The modern ‘composers’ for owr synagogues, such as Lewandowsk 
(Berlin) and Kayzer (Baltimore) use these old melodies for their groundwork.” 
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ancient form known to him. From his intonation a musician 
wrote down the music as accurately as he was able, and from 
this the prayers were intoned by the students at Newton, and by 
those who rendered the service in the Haskell Museum. 

The following may be regarded as an approximately correct 
representation of the “order of service” for Sabbath morning 
in an ancient synagogue: 


. Benediction I. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

. Benediction II. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

. Shema (the creed). 

. Prayer. 

. Eulogy I. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

. Eulogy II. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

. Reponses. 

. Eulogy III. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

. Other prayers, including extempore prayers might be added here. 

. Eulogy XVII. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

. Eulogy XVIII. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

. Priestly Benediction. 

. Eulogy XIX. Sheliach, Congregation responding. 

. Reading of the Law, by seven readers appointed from the congregation 
by the ruler, and notified by the chazzan ; the methurgeman interpreting. 

. Reading of the Prophets, by one reader, appointed from the congrega- 
tion as above. 

. Sermon (likewise by a member of the congregation, not by an ordained 
or permanent officer). 

. Benediction (?). 


For the text of the benedictions and eulogies (translated) and other 
information concerning synagogue worship, see Edersheim, /Jewish Social 
Life, and Life of Christ, Vol. 1, pp. 430 ff.; Ginsburg, Article Synagogue, in 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, third edition; Schiirer, Jewish Peo- 
ple, Div. II, Vol. II, pp. 52-89; Strack, Article Synagogen, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyclop., 2a ed., xv, 96-100. 

Mr. R. H. Ferguson published in 1885 a little pamphlet containing in 
English translation the morning service for the Sabbath as it was arranged 
under the direction of Rabbi Kohn for rendering by the students of the New- 
ton Theological Institution. This can be obtained for fifty cents of the 
American Baptist Publication Society in Boston. 

The older authorities are Vitringa, De Synagoga vetere libri tres, 1696; 
Zunz, Die Gottesdientlichen Vortrige der Juden, 1832. The original sources of 
information are Philo, Josephus, the New Testament, and especially the Mishna. 


E. D. B. 
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THE ANCIENT PERSIAN DOCTRINE OF A 
FUTURE LIFE. 


By PROFESSOR A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, L.H.D., 
Columbia University. 


I. Introduction— The doctrine of a future life among ancient nations— 
Sources of our information in regard to the ancient Persian view.—TI. 
From death to the individual judgment— The soul after death— Allusions 
—Chinvat bridge— Accounting— Life book— Weighing— The judges— 
Pangs of conscience— Passage over the bridge— Stages to Heaven or Garo- 
demana “house of song’’—Heaven according to the ancient Persian view— 
Grades to Hell, or Drujidemana “ house of fiend; or Duzhanha, evil life— 
Hlell according to the ancient Persian idea— Hamistakan, the “ ever sta- 
tionary.” —III. General judgment— End of world— Coming of the Saos- 
hyant, saviour— Resurrection and judgment— Final end of world— The 
Vidaiti and new dispensation.—IV. Conclusion— Striking resemblance 
between the ancient Persian views in regard to a future life and those of 
Judaism and Christianity. 


AmonG all the nations of mankind that have cherished the 
spark of religious faith, that ember has kindled into a beacon 
flame, pointing onward to a world beyond the present, and to a 
life, whatever its character, existing beyond the grave. The 
rude savage bears witness to this truth, as well as those great 
spirits of classical antiquity, Socrates, Plato, Cato, Cicero; the 
ancient Egyptians and Hindus, the early Celts and Germans, 
bear testimony, as well as those who have received the blessed 
light of revelation. But among the nations of antiquity outside 
the light of biblical revelation, this feeling seems to have stirred 
in the hearts of none more strongly than it stirred in the hearts 
of the ancient Persians, those natives of old Iran, the worship- 
ers of Ormazd and followers of Zoroaster, the prophet who 
spoke at least six centuries before the Saviour came preaching 
the truth. The confident belief that the good will be rewarded 
after this life and the wicked will be punished; that right will 
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triumph and evil will be destroyed; that the dead shall arise 
and live again; that the world shall be restored and joy and 
happiness shall reign supreme—this is a strain that runs through 
all the writings of Zoroastrianism for hundreds of years, or from 
a time before the Jews were carried up into captivity at Babylon 
until after the Koran of Mohammed and the sword of the Arabs 
had changed the whole religious history of Iran. 

It is with reference to this doctrine of a future life for the 
immortal soul, and in respect to the views relating to escha- 
tology, that there is a most striking likeness between the religion 
of ancient Iran, as modified by Zoroaster, and the teachings of 
Christianity. The firm belief in a life hereafter, the optimistic 
hope of a regeneration of the present world and of a general 
resurrection of the dead, are characteristic articles in the faith 
of Persia in antiquity. The pious expectation of a new order of 
things is the chord upon which Zoroaster rings constant changes 
in the Gathas or Psalms. A mighty crisis is impending; every 
man ought to choose the right and seek for the ideal state; 
mankind shall then become perfect and the world renovated 
(frashem ahiim, frashotema, frashokereti, etc.). This will be the 
establishment of the power and dominion of good over evil, the 
beginning of the true rule and sovereignty, “the good kingdom, 
the wished-for kingdom” (vohu khshathra, khshathra vairya). 
It is then that the resurrection of the dead will take place. This 
will be followed by a general judgment, accompanied by a flood 
of molten metal in which the wicked shall be punished, the 
righteous cleansed, and evil banished from the earth. So much 
by way of introduction. 

Before turning to the sacred books of Iran itself, it may be 
well to cite the testimony of early Greek writers in regard to 
the Persian faith in their own time. The contemporaneous 
statements of these writers prove the existence of the Iranian 
belief in a resurrection of the body, a restoration of the world, 
and a life everlasting. It was this doctrine of a bodily resur- 
rection, quite foreign to Greek idea, however strong might be 
the belief in immortality, that forms a cardinal tenet in the 
Magian faith. Let us listen for a moment to what Theopompus 
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(end of the fourth century B. C.), as quoted by Diogenes Laertes 
(Proem., p. 2), can tell us: ‘Inthe eighth book of the Philip- 
pics, Theopompus says that, according to the Magi, men shall 
come to life again and will become immortal, and all things will 
continue to exist in consequence of their invocations.” And 
Diogenes adds that Eudemus of Rhodes gives the same testi- 
mony. The authority of Theopompus is cited again by £neas 
of Gaza (Dial. de animi immort., p. 77) to show that Zoroaster 
had already preached the resurrection doctrine. ‘ Zoroaster,” 
he says, ‘preaches that a time shall come when there will be a 
resurrection (dyderacs) of all the dead.” The great biographer, 
Plutarch, also mentions Theopompus upon this article of the 
Magian creed. In his Isis and Osiris (ch. 47) he describes a 
coming millennium and restoration of the world, when the devil, 
Ahriman, shall be destroyed, and evil will utterly perish from 
the world, the rough ways be made smooth, and the earth will 
become a plain; there will be one life and one community of 
the blessed, and one universal language of all mankind. This 
is nothing else than a description of the new dispensation 
(vidaiti division) which Zoroaster teaches in the Gathas. The 
whole passage is exactly in the spirit of the Avesta, and is 
precisely parallel with the tone of the famous chapter in the 
Bundahishn, which is quoted below. This corroborative evi- 
dence deduced from Theopompus takes us back four centuries 
before the Christian era. In a passage in Herodotus, moreover, 
we can perhaps go back to the fifth century for an allusion to 
the Persian doctrine of the resurrection of the dead (of Hdt., 
3, 62). 

Such are the important Greek statements that may be 
quoted on the subject. Turning from these indirect sources to 
direct Iranian authority we have the testimony of the Avesta 
and of the traditional literature of the Parsis as witness. These 
go hand in hand with the classics and testify to the antiquity 
of the belief. The Avesta, or sacred book of the Parsis, holds 
the same position in Zoroastrianism as the Holy Scriptures in 
Christianity ; it is supplemented by the Pahlavi Books, or reli- 
gious writings of Sasanian Persia, which answer in part to the 
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writings of the Church Fathers. From the ancient Persian 
inscriptions of the Achemenian kings we naturally could not 
expect to receive any specific knowledge on this subject, as 
their formal and official character would preclude it. The 
Avesta is therefore both our oldest and our most immediate 
source of information on the topic. Three of its books or 
divisions are of special import in the present connection: They 
are, first, the Vasna, or book of the ritual; second, the Yashts, 
or heroic hymns of religious praise; third, the Vendidad, an Ira- 
nian Pentateuch. Among the Pahlavi writings, most important 
are the Bandahishn, a sort of Iranian Genesis and Revelation, 
based upon the ancient “ Damdat Nask”’ of Zoroaster; second, 
the theological treatises, Datistan-i Dénig, ‘religious opinions ;” 
Dénkart, “acts of the religion ;” Dinad-i Maindg-i Khirat, “ opin- 
ions of the spirit of wisdom ;”’ and, finally, the Avta-Viraf Namak, 
a Persian apocalypse or Dantesque vision of heaven and of hell, 
seen by the saint Arta Viraf. 

As to dates, different periods of composition must be recog- 
nized. Some portions of the sacred canon of the Avesta are 
older than others. The Gathds or Psalms of Zoroaster, inserted 
in the midst of the book of the Yasna, are the oldest portion. 
They are the sayings, metrical sermons or Psalms of the Prophet 
himself, and in point of time they undoubtedly represent the 
period of the fifth or sixth century before Christ. Other parts 
of the Avesta, like certain young pieces in the Vendidad or for- 
mulaic repetitions in the Yasna which are easily recognized as 
more recent, may be as late as the Christian era. But the great 
body of the Avesta is pre-Christian in material and in composi- 
tion, if not in point of redaction. Metrical passages as a rule 
are antique. The time of the Pahlavi literature covers a period 
between the fourth and the ninth centuries of our era; this does 
not preclude the antiquity of some of the matter, much of which 
is based upon texts that antedate the first Christian years by sev- 
eral centuries. An example in point is the relation of the Bun- 

*I must here observe that I do not regard the views of the late lamented scholar, 
Darmesteter, as expressed in Ze Zend-Avesta, Vol. III, Introduction, respecting the 


late origin of the Gathas, as tenable; nor have they met with general approval or 
acceptance among Iranists. 
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dahishn to the Damdat Nask and of other portions of the litera- 
ture founded upon lost original Nasks. 

The views with respect to a future life are not complete in the 
Gathas themselves, owing to the limited extent of this psalter 
portion of the Avesta. The compass of these versified utter- 
ances, dogmas and preachings of the Reformer, is less in extent 
than the direct words of Christ, but their spirit pervades the other 
parts of the Avesta and extends to the Pahlavi writings, as our 
Lord’s teachings inspire all portions of the New Testament and 
are reflected in the patristic literature. 

In the detailed discussion of the present subject references 
will accordingly be generally given in the following order: (1) 
Gatha Avesta, (2) Younger Avesta, (3) Pahlavi and other 
sources. But in the first half of the paper the references are 
reduced to a minimum, as a fuller number may easily be col- 
lected by any attentive reader of Zoroastrian literature. In the 
treatment of the topic, two divisions may logically be made, the 
first dealing with the fate of the individual soul from death to 
judgment, the second dealing with the general judgment, escha- 
tology and the end of the world. 


As the fate of the soul from death to judgment is a favorite 
theme to dwell upon, dozens of references are found in the 
Avesta and Pahlavi books alluding to the journey of the spirit 
from earth to the world beyond this life. A perfect picture of 
the general belief can be obtained only by giving many quota- 
tions and citations from the texts, but there is not space here. 
We must content ourselves with the merest outline based upon 
an exhaustive collection of passages and must emphasize only 
the most important. Several explicit descriptions, full of vivid 
imaginings, have been preserved as to how the spirit of the right- 
eous or of the wicked, as the case may be, is believed to linger 
about the body, in joy or in pangs, for three days and three 
nights after death. At the dawn of the fourth day the soul 
awakens to consciousness of the new life amid a breath of balmy 
wind fragrant with scents and perfumes, or in the face of a foul, 
chill blast heavy with sickening stench. According to a graphic 
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image, the Conscience, or Religion personified, then appears 
before the dead, either in the form of a beautiful maiden or in 
the shape of a hideous hag, being the reflection of his own soul, 
and this image advances with him to the destined end. In some 
instances two dogs, guarding the soul from demons, accompany 
the figure of the maid. This latter seems to be a refracimento 
of an old Aryan belief. The soul now stands at the individual 
judgment in the presence of three angels, Mithra, Sraosha and 
Rashnu, the assessors before whom the life account is rendered, 
and the good and bad deeds are weighed in the balance. Accord- 
ing to the turn of these scales, which are counterpoised with per- 
fect justice, the final decision is made. 

Next comes the crossing of the Chinvat Bridge of judgment, 
which stretches over Hell between the divine Mount Alborz and 
the Peak of Judgment. This bridge plays an important réle 
throughout all ages of Zoroastrianism. Across it the righteous 
and the wicked alike must pass; the one to felicity, the other 
to damnation; the former with the assistance of ministering 
angels, or guided by the conscience-maiden as some accounts 
describe ; the latter amid the howls of demons and tormenting 
fiends, or led by the horrid hag. The difficulties of the passage 
over this terrible bridge of death are often enough alluded to and 
dilated upon, from the Gathas down to the latest Persian reli- 
gious writings. The orthodox doctrine teaches that this bridge 
becomes broad or narrow according to the nature of the soul 
upon it; and in some late accounts’ the bridge is described 
under the guise of a beam that turns various sides according to 
the doom of the spirit which crosses it, presenting now to the 
righteous a pathway “nine javelins” or a “league” in breadth, 
or again presenting to the wicked an edge like ‘the thinness of 
the edge of a razor,” so that the lost soul falls off when half 
way across, into the depths of Hell. 

As the spirit-journey is further pursued, the mansions of the 
paradise of Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good Deeds, in the 
regions respectively of the stars, the moon, and the sun, are 
described. The description is only less brilliant in its coloring 

*Cf. Dat. I Dén. 21, 2-8; Mkh. 2, 123, Art. Vf. 5, I. 
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than the entry into the place of ‘Eternal Light,” the blissful 
Garonmana or “house of song,” “the abode of Good Thought” 
the archangel) , ‘the Best World,” the heaven “ where Ormazd 
dwells in joy.” But offsetting this, is the painful descent through 
the grades of Evil Thought, Evil Words, Evil Deeds, to the 
hell of darkness that can be seized by the hand, a place so foul, 
so gloomy and so lonesome that although the suffering souls be 
as many and as close together “as the hairs on the mane of a 
horse,” still each one thinks he is alone (AV. 54, 5-8; Bd. 18, 
47); this scene of frightful torment is “the house of False- 
hood,” ‘the home of Worst Thought,” ‘‘the Worst Life.” With 
perfect logic, morever, the religion taught the existence of a 
third place suited to the special cases in which the good and the 
bad deeds exactly counterbalanced. This is the Hamistakan, 
“the ever-stationary or equilibrium,” an intermediate place 
between earth and the star-region, somewhat resembling a pur- 
gatory in which the soul is destined to suffer no other torment 
than the changes of heat and cold of the seasons, and must 
there abide awaiting the general resurrection and final judgment 
day. 

All these ideas, so cursorily touched upon here, are clearly 
to be recognized in the Zoroastrian books and they each have 
their prototypes in the Gathas. But passing over these with 
this sketch so hasty that not even references can be presented, 
attention may be given with more detail to the second half of 
the subject, the ancient Persian doctrine of eschatology, a mil- 
lennium, a resurrection, the coming of a Saoshyant or Saviour, 
the punishment of the wicked in a flood of molten metal, and 
the establishment of a kingdom or sovereignty of good which 
is to be the regeneration of the world. 


Notice has already been taken of the oft-recurring expression 
of pious hope in the Gathas of Zoroaster for the coming of a 
new order of things at the great crisis or final change of the 
world.’ This final change is to be the beginning of the wished- 


Cf. Ys. 30, 2 mazé ydohhd, Ys. 51, 6, apemé atthéush urvaésé Ys. 43, 5, damdish 
urvaesé apémeé. 
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for kingdom or good sovereignty,’ and of a regeneration of the 
world.? This is the frashdkerett, as it is elsewhere called in the 
Avesta,3 the frashakart, as it repeatedly appears in Pahlavi, in 
other words ‘‘the renovation, perfection, preparation for eter- 
nity,” accompanied by the purifying ordeal of molten metal.‘ 

This Gatha doctrine of a renovation, frashém ahiim the 
renewed world, as found likewise in the Avestan frashokereti and 
Pahlavi frashakart is a distinctly millennial doctrine and is closely 
associated with the general belief in the appearance of a Saviour 
and the resurrection of the dead. The doctrine of the thousand 
years—a belief parallel ina measure with ideas found in the 
Book of Revelation—is unquestionably an old article in the 
Zoroastrian creed, although it first appears elaborated in the 
Pahlavi writings.s It is fully recognized as Magian as early as 
the fourth century before Christ, by Theopompus,° and his state- 
ments are in exact agreement with the traditional literature of 
the Parsis. According to this literature, a period of 12,000 years 
is the length of the world’s duration, and in the last 3000 years of 
this aeon occur the millenniums of Aushetar and Aushetar-mah.’” 
These names are found in the Avesta (Yt. 13, 128) as Ukhshyat- 
ereta; Ukhshyat-nemah, sons miraculously born, at the end of 
time, of the seed of Zoroaster, the heralds and forerunners 
of the Saoshyant Saviour. 

The development of the Persian idea of a Saviour is an inter- 
esting one to trace. The term Av. saoshyaat, Phi. sdshans occurs 
throughout the entire literature, Gathas, Younger Avesta, Pah- 
‘lavi, but it seems to have different shadings of meaning accord- 
ing to the circumstances under which it is employed, and it 

*Cf. Av. khshathra “ kingdom,” passim. 

2Cf. Ys. 30, 9, ferashém kerenaun ahim; Ys. 46, 19; 50, 11, frashdtema, and Yt. 
19, II, 89 seg. 

3See Ys. 62, 3; Vd. 18, 31; Yt. 13, 58. 

4Cf. Ys. 51,9; Vp. 20,1; Yt. 17, 20; Bd. 30, 20, e¢a/.. 

5See in Pahlavi, Bd. 30, 2(in which connection it is to be recalled that the Bun- 
dahishn is based upon the original Damdat Nask), and consult Bd. 34,1 seg.; Zsp. 1, 
10; Byt. 1, 5; 2, 22; 359; Dt. Den. 37, 11, 33; 64, 4; 66, 10; 90, 7; Dk. 6, etc., 8, 14, 
10-14. 


6 Quoted by Plutarch, /s. and Os. 47. 
7 Pahlavi Bd. 30, 2, 3; 32, 8; 34, 2, etc.; Dk. 8, 14, 10-15; 9, 41, 4-8. 
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shows perhaps a growth. In form the word is a future active 
participle from the root s# ‘‘to swell, increase, benefit, save ””— 
a word connoting the highest degree of sanctity. The term sao- 
shyant is employed to denote (1) priest, apostle, saint of the 
faith, and is so used both in Gatha and in Younger Avestan, 
being found oftenest in the plural; second (2) it marks especially 
those holy men who have lived or who will be born, who are to 
appear in a goodly company at the millennium and lend their 
aid in renovating the world; third (3) it designates in particular 
the Saoshyant supreme, their leader, the last of the three mirac- 
ulously born posthumous sons of Zoroaster, the great apostle 
who will preside at the general resurrection. 

A question may arise as to whether the Saviour-idea in Maz- 
daism was a tenet that was taught by Zoroaster himself, or 
whether it may not possibly be due to some influence of the 
Messianic idea in Judaism. The answer is not at once to be 
given. The Apocryphal New Testament of the Bible, Infancy 
iii., I-10, expressly states that the Magi who came to worship 
before the new-born Saviour, came in accordance with a prophecy 
uttered long before by Zoroaster. A similar assertion is made 
in a Syriac MS. commentary on Matt. 2:1, by "Ishddad of 
Hadatha in the ninth century of our era. A metrical fragment 
of the Avesta (Frag. 4, 1-4), an extract from Yasht 13, 89 seq., 
and the well-known passage in the Bundahishn believed to be 
founded on the Damdat Nask (Bd. 30,1 seg.), all lend their 
weight in ascribing this particular teaching to Zoroaster himself 
The whole system of the faith appears to be built upon this 
tenet. To cite from the Gathas, it certainly seems in one pas- 
sage, Ys. 46, 3, as if the use of saoshyaatim, in the special con- 
nection in which it is used by Zoroaster, did imply the exist- 
ence and recognition of the belief in the Saoshyant and his com- 
pany of apostles.2 See also Ys. 9, 1-2. In Ys. 48, 9 saoshyds 
may possibly be employed by Zoroaster with a feeling that he 
himself was the grand apostle of Ahura Mazda. The distinction 


Ys. 48) 9; Yt. 11, 17,22; Vp. x1, 13,20; Vp.5,1; Ys. 14,1; 70, 4, and 
consult Darmesteter Ze Zend-Avesta, i, p. 85. , 
2And that too, in spite of such passages as Ys. 14, 1; Yt. 11, 17, 22. 
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between the use of the word in the singular and in the plural 
should in any case be marked. At all events, there can be no 
doubt on one point, the Saoshyant doctrine in Zoroastrianism 
is pre-Christian as is shown by its occurrence in metrical com- 
positions." 

The great Saoshyant (Saviour) who is to appear at the end 
of time is the son of the maid Eredat-fedhri Vispa-taurvairi 
“the all-conquering.”* It is believed that he will be conceived 
in a supernatural manner by a virgin bathing in the waters of 
Lake Kansavaya.* In an Avestan prose passage (Yt. 13, 129) 
his name is called the Victorious (verethrajan), Righteousness 
Incarnate (astvat-ereta), and the Benefactor or Saviour (saoshyant). 
The Avestan text itself etymologizes the titles and shows the 
connection with the resurrection (Yt. 13,128-129 in prose): 

“We worship the guardian spirit (/ravashz) of the righteous Astvat- 
ereta who shall be the Victorious Saoshyant (Benefactor, Saviour) by name, 
Astvat-ereta (Incarnate Righteousness) by name. He shall be called ‘ Bene- 
factor, Saviour’ (sao-sh-yaft) because he will ‘benefit, save’ (sav-a-ya?) all 
the incarnate world. He shall be called ‘Incarnate Righteousness’ (as¢vat- 
ereta) because being ‘incarnate,’ endowed with vital power, he will acquire 
incarnate incorruptibility for withstanding the Fiend (Druj) with her two- 
footed brood, and for withstanding the malice done by the righteous.” 


In the old metrical stanzas of the Zamyat Yasht (Yt. 19, 89 
seq.) the idea is even more elaborately developed in verse. A 
rendering of the passage is here attempted so as to convey a 
more exact impression than a mere description can do. 


“We worship the mighty Kingly Glory which shall attend upon 
89. “The Victorious One of the Saoshyants, 
And attend his other comrades, 
When He makes the world perfected 
Ever ageless and undying, 
Undecaying, ne’er corrupting, 
Ever living, e’er increasing, ruling at will, 
When the dead again shall rise up, 
When the quick become immortal, 
And, as wished, the world made perfect. 
*Cf. Yt. 19, 92; Frag. 4, 1-4; Ys. 9, 1-2. 
*Yt. 13, 142, 19, 92; Cf Dk. 7, e¢ al. 
3Yt. 13, 62; 19, 66, 92; Vd. 19, 5, e¢ ai. 
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go. “Then all beings become undying, 
Happy creatures, they the Righteous; 
And away the Druj (Fiend) vanish 
Thither whence she came destroying 
The righteous man, both seed and life. 
She the Deadly Fiend shall perish 
And the Deadly Lord (Ahriman) shall vanish. 


. “ When arise shall Astvat-ereta 
From the waters of Kansavya, 
Ally of Ahura Mazda, 
Offspring of Vispa-taurvairi, 
Scion sprung from seed victorious. . . . 


. “He shall look with eye of Wisdom, 
Beaming look upon all creatures, 
Those of evil brood excepted. 

He on all the world incarnate 
Beaming looks with eye of Plenty, 
And his glance shall make immortal 
Each incarnate living creature. 


. “Then, behold, advance the comrades 
Of Victorious Astvat-ereta, 
Thinking good and but good speaking, 
Doing good, of good Religion, 
Nor, indeed, have tongues like theirs 
Ever uttered word of falsehood. 


“From them flees the Demon Aeshma, 
Bloody-speared and of foul Glory. 
Righteousness smites evil Falsehood," 
Fiend of sinful race and darkness ; 


. Evil Thought verily smiteth, 
But Good Thought in turn shall smite this ; 
Though the Word False-Spoken smiteth, 
Yet the Word of Truth shall smite it. 
Saving-Health and Life Immortal 
Hunger and Thirst shall smite completely ; 


Battle of the Archangels and Arch-Fiends. See also Bundahishn 30, 29 below. 
Observe the personifications throughout, as elsewhere in sacred literature. 
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Saving-Health and Life Immortal 
Smite down sinful Thirst and Hunger. 
Forth shall flee that evil-worker, 

Anra Mainyu, reft of power.” 


To these unequivocal resurrection passages in the Avesta, 
there is to be added a remarkable fragment, Fr. 4, 1-3 (Wester- 
gard) which has been preserved from the missing Varshtmansar 
Nask (cf. Denkart, 9, 46,1). The piece is in praise of the Airyama 
Ishya Prayer (Ys., 54, 1), is rhythmical, and is undoubtedly old. 
The words of the Airyama Prayer shall be intoned by the Sao- 
shyant and his glorious attendants, at the great day of judgment, 
as a sort of last trump whose notes shall raise the dead again to 
life; shall banish the devil, Ahriman, from the earth, and shall 
restore the world. This is in harmony with the preceding extract 
and recalls the words of Theopompus, found in Plutarch and his 
phrase quoted by Diogenes Laertes regarding the continuance 
of the new order of things. The verses run thus in the words of 
Ormazd to Zoroaster (Fr. 4, 1-3): 


1 The Airyama Ishya Prayer, I tell thee, 
Upright, holy Zoroaster, 
Is the greatest of all prayers. 
Verily among all prayers 
It is this one that I gifted 
With revivifying power. 


N 


This prayer shall the Saoshyants, Saviours, 
Chant; and by the chanting of it 

I shall rule over my creatures, 

I who am Ahura Mazda ; 

Nor shall Ahriman have power, 

Anra Mainyu o’er my creatures, 

He (the fiend) of foul religion. 


In the earth shall Ahriman hide, 
‘In the earth, the demons hide. 
Up the dead again shall rise, 
And within their lifeless bodies 
Incorporate life shall be restored. 


w 


*Diog. Laert. Proem., 6, kal ra bvra rais Siapéverv. 
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This plainly speaks of a bodily resurrection even though the 
bodies be such as Theopompus ( Plutarch) says ‘‘ cast no shadow.” 

It might be asserted that in the Gathas themselves there is 
no direct allusion to Zoroaster’s personally having taught a belief 
in the resurrection of the body. That he did teach the doctrine, 
however, there is little doubt, as may be affirmed also on the 
Greek authority of Theopompus in the fourth century B.C. The 
metrical fragment just translated from the Avesta attributes the 
tenet to him ;* and all the passages in the Pahlavi books which 
are based on Avestan authority, bear substantial testimony to 
the same.?- Everywhere in the Gathas the principal theme is the 
end of the world, the life hereafter, the great crisis and catas- 
trophe, and the ordeal of the molten metal, when the power of 
evil shall finally be destroyed.3 These awful events are the ones 
which are regularly associated with the resurrection in the later 
literature; they are doubtless so in the Gathas. The occurrence 
of the mighty catastrophe mazé ydonho in the Gathas is explained 
in the Pahlavi gloss to the passage as taking place “at the resur- 
rection” (¢anii-i pasin). This expression sanii-i pasin, future 
body,” and also rist-akhézh, ‘raising of the dead,” is common 
enough in Pahlavi comments on ancient Avestan passages and in 
other works.* 

Fortunately there survives in the Bundahishn, drawn doubt- 
less from the Damdat Nask of the original Avesta, a most inter- 
esting description of the last days of the world, the millennium, 
the coming of the Saoshyant, the resurrection and general judg- 
ment, and the annihilation of evil and the reign of good. No 
more complete account could be given, embracing the whole 
Zoroastrian view on the subject, than is found in this chapter 

1Ys. 30,7, Aehrpém seems to contain a covert allusion by Zoroaster to the resur- 
rection. 


2Cf. Bd. 30, 4, SIS. 17, 11-14. So also in the original Varshtmansar and Damdat 
Nasks of the Avesta, as stated in Dk. g, 33.1 and in the Persian Rivayats 2, 5, trans- 
lated by West. S. B. Z. xxxvii, 14, 421. 


3 Ys. 30, 8, cf. Ys. 36, 2; 35, 5; see Ys. 51, 9; 32, 7; 30, 9-10; Yt. 17, 20; Vp. 
20, I. 

4Cf. Mkh. 2, 95, 193; 27, 36, 53, ef ad. 

5Cf. West Pahlavi Texts in S. B. E.-xxxvii, p. 14 n, 421 n. 
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(Bd. 30, 1-33). It is in harmony likewise with the Pahlavi Bah- 
man Yasht (Byt. 3, 43-63) and with the seventh book of the Den- 
kart." The Bundahishn chapter is here given in outline, renderings 
from West’s translation being sometimes adopted verbatim.’ 

At the close of the last millennium of the world, men will live 
simply upon vegetable food, milk, and water, and ten years 
before the Soshans (Saviour) comes, they will desist altogether 
from eating. At his appearance the dead will arise, each from 
the spot where life departed.3 ‘First the bones of Gayomart 
(man primeval) are roused up, then those of Mashya and Mashyoi 
(the Iranian Adam and Eve), then the rest of mankind,”* They 
all assume their own bodies and forms and each will recognize 
his family, his relatives, and his friends. The preparation of the 
dead by Soshans and his company of attendants, fifteen men and 
fifteen damsels, will take fifty-seven years to accomplish.’ The 
resurrection finished, a great assembly of the risen dead now 
takes place. ‘In that assembly every one sees his own good 
deeds and his own evil deeds; and then, in that assembly, a 
wicked man becomes as conspicuous as a white sheep among those 
which are black.”’® Then follows the separation of the unrighteous 
from the just; the wicked are cast back into hell for three days 
of awful torment, while the righteous taste of the joys of heaven.’ 

A star now falls from heaven; the metal in the mountains 
and hills melts with fervent heat, and flows upon the earth like 
ariver. ‘Then all men will pass into that melted metal and 
will become pure. When one is righteous, it seems to him just 
as though he walks continually in warm milk; but when wicked, 
then it seems to him in such manner as though in the world, he 
walks continually in melted metal.”* Cleansed and purified by 
this fiery ordeal, all meet once more together and receive the 
reward of heaven. An ambrosial draft of the white hom juice, 
prepared by Soshans, makes “all men immortal for ever and 


Cf. West in S. B. Z. v. 120-130, 230-235, and in Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss, 


ii, 96, 97. 
2Cf. West, Pahlavi Texts (Bundahishn) in S. B. E. v, 120-130. 
3See SIS. 17, 13, Bd. 30, 7. ® Bd. 30, 10, transl. West. 
4Bd. 30, 7. 7 Bd. 30, 12-13. 


5 Bd. 30, 7, 17; Dk. 7th book (West). ® Bd. 30, 20. 
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everlasting ;”’ those who died as adults are restored at the age 
of 40 years, those who were taken when children, will be 
restored as if 15 years cld; husband and wife together attain 
heaven, but there shall be no more begetting of children.’ 

The powers of evil, however, shall gather once more their 
forces for a final conflict with the kingdom of good. A mighty 
battle of the spirits ensues. Each archangel seizes upon the 
arch-fiend that is his special adversary. The battle described in 
the metrical Avestan fragment translated above should be com- 
pared. Evil is finally routed. The devil Ahriman and the 
dragon Az discomfited flee away to darkness and gloom. The 
serpent is burned in the molten metal, hell is purified, Ormazd 
“brings the land of hell back for the enlargement of the world; 
the renovation arises in the world by his will, and the world is 
immortal for ever and everlasting.”* The heavenly work com- 
pleted, ‘all men become of one voice and administer praise to 
Auharmazd and the archangels’’*—to him, “the merciful Lord, 
who makes the final retribution, and who will at the end deliver 
the wicked from hell and restore the whole creation in purity.’ 5 
The iines of Marlowe’s Faustus involuntarily rise to one’s lips: 

‘“When all the world dissolves, 
And every creature shall be purified 
All places shall be hell that are not heaven.” 

Such is the ancient Persian doctrine of a future life, so far as 
this brief sketch can depict a notion of it. As we review it we 
must indeed look with eye of admiration at the flashes of truth 
that shed rays of light into the souls of those faithful worship- 
ers of old. And knowing, as we do, “that our Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon this earth,” 
we ought with all reverence feel that God in his divine goodness 
has left no time and no race without the kindness of his illumin- 
ing grace in some way or other; and perhaps properly we may 
count Zoroaster, the sage of Bactria and religious teacher of 
ancient Iran, as one among those “prophets which have been 
since the world began.” 


* Bd. 30, 25-27 3 Bd. 30, 32. 5 Denkart, 2, 81.6, Casartelli. 
2 Bd. 30, 29. 4Bd. 30, 23. 
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THE translation of the New Testament into English, so often attempted 
and so successfully accomplished, seems nevertheless never to be so done 
that there is not room for still another effort. Especially does the ambition 
to put the New Testament books into modern English, in which no obsolete 
or obsolescent phrase shall obscure its thought and no archaism put it at a 
distance from the reader, appeal to the mind of certain scholars. At present 
two efforts in this direction are in progress. A company of some twenty-five 
English and American scholars are working together to produce a Jeople’s 
version, which a working man may read and none can fail to understand. 
At the same time Dr. Richard Francis Weymouth, Fellow of University Col- 
lege, London, and editor of the Resultant Greek Testament, is working at 
substantially the same task, yet with perhaps a slightly different aim. In an 
interesting provisional preface which he has sent out he explains the prin- 
ciples on which he is working. He proposes to take a middle course between 
that followed by the Revised Version and that of a strictly popular transla- 
tion into everyday English. He does not aim to displace the versions 
already in general use with one which should merely improve upon them 
along the same line, but rather to give an independent modern translation 
which will be a commentary on them. Yet on the other hand he does not 
undertake to render the New Testament into colloquial English, but will 
endeavor to employ the dignified language of literature, as befits the sacred 
character of the books. Dr. Weymouth is an able Greek scholar, and what 
is specially important for his present task, has given special attention to the 
relation between Greek and English idioms. His essay on the Rendering 
into English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect is an admirable piece of schol- 
arly work. He states that he has been at work seven years on his present 
task, and that about one-half of it is completed. 


THE death of Dr. Isaac H. Hall, of New York, which occurred July 3, 
takes from the list of living American biblical scholars one of the number — 
all too small— who have devoted themselves to painstaking original investi- 
gation. Dr. Hall was born in 1837. His father was for a time professor in 
the Auburn Theological Seminary, and though the son prepared at first for 
the profession of law, and practiced for ten years (1865-75), he retained his 
inherited interest in biblical studies, and even while practicing law found 
time to devote himself to the decipherment of the Cypriote inscriptions to 
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which the investigations of George Smith had directed attention. His resi- 
dence in the East as professor in the Beirft Protestant College from 1875-77 
gave further emphasis to his interest in oriental and biblical studies, and to 
these he devoted the last twenty years of his life. For the last ten or twelve 
years he has been connected with the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. His work in the decipherment of the Cypriote inscriptions, his dis- 
covery at Beirat of a manuscript containing a pre-Harklensian Syriac version 
of the New Testament, and of the Antilegomena Epistles in the Williams 
MS., his work in the bibliography of the printed New Testament, and his 
numerous valuable articles in American journals, particularly the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Transactions of the American Oriental Society and of the 
American Philological Association, not to mention numerous more popular 
articles in the /ndependent and the Sunday School Times, assure to his name 
a permanent and a high place in the list of those who by painstaking investi- 
gation of original sources have enlarged our knowledge of oriental history 
and of the history of the New Testament. 


| 
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Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


The Monsalvat School.—A school of comparative religion, called the Mou- 
salvat School was announced to be held at Greenacre, Eliot, Maine, during 
July. It was under the direction of Dr. Lewis G. Janes, of Brown Uni- 
versity, and the subjects offered and the faculty were as follows: Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes, Brown University, Lecturer on the History and Philosophy of 
Religion; the Swami Sarandananda, of India, Lecturer on the Vedanta 
Philosophy and Religions of India; Mr. Jehanghier D. Cola, of Bombay, Lec- 
turer on Zoroastrianism and the Religion of the Parsis; Rev. F. Huberty 
James, of England, Lecturer on Confucianism, Taoism, and the Religions of 
China. Special lectures were to be delivered by Miss Sadie American, of 
Chicago, IIl.,on “Why Jewish Women Should Study Comparative Religion ;” 
by Dr. Lysander Dickerman, of New York City, on “ The Religions of Ancient 
Egypt ;” by Mr. K. Nakamura, of Japan, on “Buddhism;"” by Judge Wil- 
liam C. Robinson, Dean of the Catholic University of America, on “The 
Essential Unity of All Religions;” by Miss W. L. Armstrong, of India, on 
“The Hope for India.’’ The idea and scope of the work undertaken may be 
understood by the following extract from the prospectus: 

“It is believed that such a course of study will be found elevating to the 
mind, broadening to the social sympathies, and quickening to the spiritual 
nature. The sustained interest in these studies since the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago in 1893 indicates that-the time is ripe for such an effort. 
It is hoped that the course of study will also find favor with teachers of 
religion and ethics of all denominations; and particularly with those who as 
missionaries or teachers are likely to come in contact with non-Christian 
cults, and to whom an understanding of their philosophical bases and the 
nobler phases of their thought should be regarded as an indispensable prep- 
aration for their work. It may be well to add the assurance that no propa- 
ganda of any special system will be attempted. The purpose of the instruc- 
tion is entirely unsectarian.” 


The Paris Parliament of Religions in 1900.— Professor John Henry Bar- 
rows has an interesting article in the Congregationalist of June 18, describ- 
ing the history and present condition of the project for a parliament of 
religions in Paris in connection with the exhibition of 1900. He says that 
the Chicago parliament of religions aroused great interest in France; articles 
were published in newspapers and in leading reviews, and the question 
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began to be raised whether the coming exposition did not offer the opportunity 
for a similar congress. The difficulties were chiefly two: first, the attitude of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Europe; and, second, the question whether 
there was enough vital religion in France to save the parliament from ridicule 
and to make it a powerful instrument for the propagation of true religion. 

In regard to the first problem, it was found that the number of the Cath- 
olic leaders who were interested in such an enterprise was not small or 
insignificant. An articleappeared in the Revue de Paris written by the Abbé 
Victor Charbonnel, in which the parliament was urged from a very high point 
of view, and the assurance of Cardinal Gibbons was announced that the Pope 
was in sympathy with it. That article aroused a good deal of interest, and 
adverse comment was made from some important members of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The Archbishop of Paris pronounced against the plan and 
a letter was published from Pope Leo, which appeared to show that he was 
not in favor of Roman Catholic participation in the European parliament. 
In the summer of 1895, Professor Barrows spent a few days in Paris, com- 
mending the plan and calling attention to the necessity that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in France coéperate if the parliament was to be asuccess. In the 
spring of 1896 he visited Paris again by invitation, and gave an. address 
before a distinguished company upon the subject of religion and human 
fraternity. This address was listened to by some of the most distinguished 
scholars and religionists of Paris of every shade of belief and opinion, A 
distinguished Roman Catholic layman presided, and Roman Catholic priests 
and abbés were seen among the audience. Professor Barrows endeavored to 
show that religion was coming to be a unifying force, and that such a parlia- 
ment might be made a splendid propaganda for true Christianity. He 
declared that the American parliament never once dreamed that all religions 
were equally good. He urged the union of Christian people in France and 
Europe in the preparation for a parliament at Paris. On other occasions 
and opportunities during his stay at this time Professor Barrows was enabled 
to make the idea and purpose of the contemplated gathering clear to many 
who hitherto had been either uncertain or opposed to it. Roman Catholics 
and Protestants of high position and influence assured him of their sympathy 
and coéperation. 

The deep interest taken by Paris journals in his visit and in the work of 
the parliament gives reason to believe that there is a beginning of a real 
movement in this direction. Professor Barrows feels that such a parliament 
must concern itself chiefly with the applications of religion to the moral and 
intellectual life of mankind; that it must be carried on independent of the 
French government; and that the Roman Catholic clergy who are in favor of 
it must for the present remain in the background. He feels, however, that 
the amount and character of the sympathy that it has received from France 
is an extraordinarily remarkable fact, and even if the parliament should not be 
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held, he declares that the present hopeful temper of the best religious minds 
in Paris is itself a chief marvel of these closing days of the century. 


Comparative Religion in the Universities, 1896-7.— The May number of 
THE BIBLICAL WORLD contained a conspectus of the courses offered in the 
universities for the years 1895-6. The early publication of the manual of 
courses offered in American Universities next year, 1896-7, entitled Graduate 
Courses, renders possible the publication at this time of the courses offered for 
the coming year. A comparison of these courses with those of the preceding 
year is not particularly encouraging. Two or three things may be remarked 
about it. 1) Comparative religion is not extending with any great rapidity 
in our universities. There are really only five institutions where serious work 
is done in this subject by men devoting their attention to it. These are The 
University of Chicago, Cornell University, Harvard University, The University 
of the City of New York, and Yale University ; and of these only two seem to 
offer anything more than general courses, limited to lectures for half a year. 
2) In institutions where there is no chair for this discipline, comparatively little 
is being done in the special departments of study where naturally the subject 
of the history of the particular religion or religions would be offered. Very 
few courses, for example, are offered in the history of the religions of Greece 
and Rome, which certainly to the classical departments in our universities 
ought to be a matter of interest. Now and then a course in Germanic 
Mythology is given, and Harvard seems to be the only institution where the 
Semitic religions are treated in connection with the Department of Semitic 
Languages. 3) To the list of institutions given last May in THE BIBLICAL 
WORLD there are two added, Columbia University and Wellesley College: 
in the former, Professor A. V.W. Jackson, the eminent Avestan scholar, 
offers a course on Zoroaster and Buddha, while the subject of the philosophy 
of religion is added to the curriculum of Wellesley. 

It is perfectly evident that the friends of this new discipline must come 
closer together, and must urge more frequently and publicly the importance 
of this study, if anything is to be accomplished for its extension in our Amer- 
ican universities. - Is the time come for the establishment of a journal devoted 
exclusively to this subject, in which those who believe in the future of Com- 
parative Religion may have an opportunity to show their faith by their 
works ? 


Brown University — 
Professor Everett, Philosophy of Religion ; Professor Williams, German 
Mythology. 

The University of Chicago — 
Professor Goodspeed, The Religions of the Semites, Primitive Buddhism, 
Comparative Theology (Seminar); Professor Barrows, Relations of 
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Christianity to the Other Religions; Dr. Buckley, Outline History of 
Religion, Science of Religion, Philosophy of Religion; Mr. Coffin, 
Modern Sects of Hinduism. 


Columbia University — 
Professor Jackson, Zoroaster and Buddha. 

Cornell University — 
Professor Seth, Relations of Morality and Religion; Professor Tyler, 
History of Religions, Philosophy of Religion, History and Philosophy of 
Religion (Seminar). 

Harvard University — 


Professor Everett, Psychological Basis of Religious Faith, Comparative 
Religion; Professor Toy, History of Hebrew Religion Compared with 
Other Semitic Religions, History of Spanish Califate, The Talmud ; Pro- 
fessor Allen, Religion and Worship of the Greeks; Mr. Parker, Roman 
Stoicism ; Dr. Gulik, Greek Mythology. 


Michigan University — 
Professor Lloyd, Philosophy of Religion. 


University of Minnesota — 
Professor Breda, Norse Mythology. 
University of the City of New York — 


Professor MacCracken, Philosophy of Theism; Professor Ellinwood, 
Comparative Religion (two courses), Philosophy of Religion. 


Princeton College — 


Professor Patton, Theism; Professor Shields, Harmony of Science and 
Religion. 


Wellesley College — 
Professor Morgan, Philosophy of Religion. 
Western Reserve University — 


Dr. Hulme, German Mythology; Professor Curtis, Greek Philosophy 
and its Relation to the Rise of Christianity, Introduction to the History 
and Philosophy of Religion. 


Yale University — 


Dr. Fairbanks, Greek Worship and Belief, Inscriptions Relating to 
Greek Religion; Professor Ladd, Modern Pantheism and Pessimism. 
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Hotes and Opinions. 


The Passage of the Red Sea.— Major General Tulloch, of the British 
Army, has read before the Victoria Institute a paper which appears ina 
recent number of the Z7vansactions of the Institute, giving his observations 
upon the place and manner of the Exodus from personal examinations of the 
topography of the region. It was his good fortune to witness on Lake Men- 
zaleh the driving back of the water by a strong east wind similar to the phe- 
nomenon mentioned in Exodus, and he holds that while the Exodus could 
not have taken place at this lake, a similar phenomenon could have been 
accomplished at the northern end of what is the present Great Bitter Lake. 
He recognizes only two possible roads out of Egypt, the northern road run- 
ning to the south of Lake Menzaleh, which was the great road leading into 
Asia, and a possibly more southerly route between lakes Timsah and Balah, 
where there is a high ridge or plateau. He thinks that there is no question 
that in an earlier period the arm of the Red Sea known as the Gulf of Suez 
ran up as far as the Bitter lakes, if not also to Lake Timsah, and that as the 
Israelites passed down the Wady Tumilat they started either to take the 
northern road, or the road just north of Timsah, but turning southward they 
at once had the Gulf of Suez on their left and were in danger both of being 
caught between the sea and the mountains and of being without water. He 
holds that their march was halted just opposite the northern end of the 
Great Bitter Lake and that here the east: wind accomplished the result 
which the account describes. He rejects the view that the passage could 
have been made at Shalouf or at the narrows between the two Bitter lakes. 
He concludes by saying that ‘from an ordinary military examination of the 
actual district, and then considering what its state was in ancient times, it 
will be seen that the simple Bible narrative is evidently a very graphic and 
correct account of what really took place.” Professor Hull, the chairman, 
felt that the writer had not emphasized the miraculous character of the 
event. He would hold that the Red Sea came up as far as Timsah, and 
that the Israelites crossed where the water was of considerable depth, and 
that it was through a miraculous interposition that the Israelites were 
obliged to ‘“‘have a passage hewn for them through the water ;” it required 
something more than an accidental east wind to clear a passage. General 
Tulloch claimed that he intended not to minimize the miraculous element, but 
only to explain the statements of the narrative in Exodus. An excellent map 
illustrating the scene is furnished with the article. 
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Book Reviews. 


Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. By Paton J.GLoaG,D.D. Edinburgh’ 
T. & T. Clark, 1895. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xviii+ 
298. Price $3. 

By the publication of this work Dr. Gloag completes the series of volumes 
in New Testament Introduction which he began in 1870, and thus places in 
the hands of English speaking students of the New Testament one more 
“Introduction.” Readers of the former volumes will be prepared to find 
evidences of wide reading, caution in judgment and fairness in statement 
and they will not be disappointed. 

The present volume is divided into four parts, a general introduction to 
the synoptic gospels, and a separate introduction to each of them. The 
general introduction deals chiefly with the relation of the three gospels to 
one another and their sources. Its statement of the elements of the problem 
is succinct and clear, and its sketch of the solutions which have been pro- 
posed is informing. The author is very cautious in the presentation of his 
own view. He regards the statements of Papias concerning Matthew and 
Mark as referring to our present gospels, and hence maintains the -apostolic 
authorship of our present first gospel (pp. 71-96). He regards the oral gos- 
pel as an important source of our written gospels, but as insufficient to 
account for all the facts. He is inclined to believe that both Matthew and 
Luke saw and used the gospel of Mark (p. 50), but yet regards the question 
as one that permits no positive answer (p. 228). He is positive that neither 
did Matthew use Luke nor Luke Matthew (p. 50). He assigns an early date 
to all the synoptic gospels. He inclines to the suggestion of Birks that 
Mark’s gospel was written at Czsarea about the year 48. Matthew he 
believes to have been written between 55 and 60. Luke, he maintains, wrote 
at Czesarea, toward the end of Paul’s imprisonment there, 7. ¢., about the 
year 60. j 

These opinions are in part those to which sober scholarship in general is 
tending, in part they are quite different from the general trend of scholarly 
opinion. In his belief that Mark’s gospel is the chief source of Matthew and 
Luke, but that the latter two are entirely (or almost entirely) independent of 
each other, Gloag will find many to agree with him. In his dating of the 
gospels, however, he stands almost alone, and is, we are compelled to believe, 
without good evidence for his opinion. To speak in round numbers, he has 
probably put Matthew a decade, and Mark and Luke two decades, too early. 
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The objections to the earlier dates are hardly adequately answered, nor the 
evidence for the later dates allowed due weight. We cannot suppress the 
conviction that, especially in the study of the first gospel, Dr. Gloag has not 
gone deep enough even for the purposes of an introduction. Insight into the 
thought and purpose of the book such,"e. g., as Kiibel shows in his Handbuch 
zum Evangelium Matthdéus, a thorough study of Matthew's quotations from 
the Old Testament, a diligent and detailed comparison of the text of Matthew 
with that of the other synoptists—we do not venture to say that Gloag does 
not possess such insight, or has not made such study, but we are compelled 
to confess that his book does not seem to us to afford evidence of it. Indeed 
it must be said of the volume in general that it gives little evidence of 
original investigation contributing new data for the solution of the problem. 
It is apparently not so much an attempt to solve the problem at first hand as 
to decide among various solutions already proposed. Such works have their 
own distinct place and definite value. There was need for such a work in 
English on the synoptic gospels. If the present book has little in it for 
specialists who are themselves working at the synoptic problem first hand, it 
has a great deal that is very useful for the much larger class of bible 
students, including ministers, Sunday school teachers, and _ intelligent 
Christians generally, who wish to gain a general knowledge of the whole prob- 
lem, and to view it through the eyes of a well-read, cautious, and fair-minded 
scholar. Such readers will need no other warning than that Dr. Gloag is prob- 
ably sometimes more cautious than judicial, and that his opinions on some 
matters, notably on the date of the gospels, will accordingly require revision. 

A few minor errors have escaped correction. Akhman is printed for Akh- 
mim on p. 13 in the text and in a footnote. The statement on p. 15 that two 
manuscripts of the Arabic version of Tatian’s Diatessaron were discovered by 
Ciasca, the one in the Vatican library, the other in the Borgian Museum, is 
not exactly accurate regarding either of them. The existence of the Vatican 
manuscript had been known to scholars for a long time; Ciasca was moved to 
call fresh attention to it by the publication in 1881 of Zahn’s attempt to 
restore the Diatessaron from Ephraem’s Commentary. The Borgian manu- 
script was sent from Egypt to the Museum in 1886, as a present from its 
owner, Halim Dos Gali, the gift being made at the suggestion of Antonios 
Morcos, Visitor Apostolic of the Catholic Copts, to whom Ciasca had showed 


the Vatican copy when Morcos was in Rome earlier in the same year. 
E. D. B. 
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